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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 


into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Bonar Law on Thursday said outright: ‘‘ It is 
my belief that the chance of a settlement is smaller 
to-day than it was when Mr. Asquith spoke at Lady- 
bank six weeks ago.’’ We fear therefore we must 
accept with some reserve a statement made on 
authority that during the past week “‘ practical effect 
has been given within the last few days to the project 
of a private interchange of views’’. Has Mr. Asquith 
waited too long without taking a first practical step? 
Mr. Bonar Law fears that he has. Mr. Asquith waits ; 
but the position moves. 


Whether informal meetings—if arranged—would 
develop into a formal conference and lead to a 
settlement largely depends on how soon and 
how thoroughly Mr. Asquith can convince the 
rank and file of his party that settlement is 
their only possible way out. Mr. Asquith’s 
present task is to prove to his party that Ulster is in 
earnest—that Radicals have definitely to choose be- 
tween an agreement with the Opposition and civil war. 
It seems incredible that any politician can now be 
found who doubts that this is so; but Mr. Asquith has 
accurately measured the stupidity and wilful blindness 
with which he has to deal. If Mr. Asquith had moved 
straight ahead towards a settlement six weeks ago, he 
would not have succeeded in taking his party with 
him. It is doubtful whether he could do so even now. 
Many Radicals—members of the Cabinet even—do not 
yet understand the position. These Radicals must 
either be convinced or overridden. Their number gets 
ever less as the position develops. The mischief is, as 
Mr. Bonar Law clearly felt at Carnarvon, that delay, 
though it may be necessary for Mr. Asquith, is perilous 
for the chances of ultimate peace. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer must clearly be 
kept out of the discussion if there is to be a 


chance of the Irish question being settled with- 
out civil war. We say the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because on Tuesday, to the usual salvo of 
admiring guffaws, he made a gratuitous, an extremely 
tactless remark about the ‘‘ enemy ”’ in Ulster, and this 
despite the excellent tone of Mr. Asquith’s speech a 
week ago, and despite the fact that Mr. Devlin himself 
spoke sensibly and humanely about Ulster early in the 
week, 


Yet, though there is an improved outlook in the 
matter of an Irish settlement, our leaders are quite 
right to warn Unionists to be on their guard against 
the worst. We must not forget that Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey may not, after all, be able to put 
sense into those numskull supporters of theirs who still 
insist that Ulster is bluffing, or that, if she holds out, 
she can in the end be batooned to death. As we have 
said, it is these people the Prime Minister has to bring 
round before he can settle with Ulster. 


The Government has now proclaimed that no arms 
shall be admitted into Ireland ; that the Customs officers 
shall search even the luggage of wayfarers to Dublin 
for hidden weapons; that anything which might con- 
ceivably be mortally employed shall be confiscated. At 
last the jest is finished—the jest concerning toy swords 
and wooden guns. These wooden guns are now so 
dangerous and deadly that a proclamation of the King 
is called for, and punctiliously obeyed. It is a moment- 
ous step; yet not a single Minister has spoken of it on 
the platform; excused it or explained it. Mr. Asquith 
has spoken twice since the Proclamation was drawn 
up. Why has he said nothing of this one practical 
contribution of the Cabinet to the problem of Ulster? 


This move of the Government should, at any rate, 
bring home two things tothe minds of English electors ; 
first, how serious the position in Ulster really is, how 
near we are to the actual shooting ; second, how uneasy 
the Government begin to feel as to their power of 
dealing with the position unaided. The fact that no 
traveller can now proceed from England into Ireland 
without having his personal luggage opened and ran- 
sacked for possible steel and gunpowder, will bring the 
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crisis home to many whom no words have yet suc- 


ceeded in convincing. Is this Mr. Asquith’s device for 
bringing the position home to his own supporters? 


We wonder whether the Prime Minister’s memory 
has been slightly refreshed by someone, or by some- 
thing he has seen in print, since he spoke lately about 
how the 1906 election was won by his side. We won- 
der, because we see he admitted on Saturday that it 
was ‘‘ mainly ’’ won on Free Trade. Yet we notice he 
carefully refrained from going closer into the causes 
of his victory than that—not a word, of course, about 
the chains and the Chinese slaves that were displayed 
on posters to the rustical gaze all over the South of 
England—not a word about, perhaps, the most brazen 
of all electioneering falsehoods ! 


The land vote-catchers have forced the Prime 
Minister’s hand—they have forced him to declare for 
a minimum wage. This was the really vital point in 
his speech at the National Liberal Club on Tuesday 
night. The rest was by comparison unimportant, for 
his promise of a new Ministry of Lands will not affect 
a single farm worker’s vote, nor will the talk about 
‘‘ adequate security ’’ for the farmer have the least 
effect on the farmer’s vote; it is the usual Radical 
fudge, as any farmer worth the name well knows. 
The bait is the minimum wage. 


Against the next election Mr. Asquith’s electioneers 
will now get out something which they reckon will 
beat, for vole-catching purposes, even Chinese slaves. 
There is not the faintest shadow of doubt that, 
after Mr. Asquith’s speech, many of his electioneers 
will go to the country with the minimum wage—a 
pound a week for every farm worker. It does not in 
the least matter whether the leaders hold back or not, 
the pound a week bait will be dangled before the agri- 


| 


cultural labourers all over the South and East of Eng- | 


land. The result will be grave in not a few seats now 
held by Unionists—and held by large majorities— 
unless we are prepared well beforehand with a com- 
plete, scientific exposure of the thing. Our people will 
have to persuade the rustical mind that the whole pro- 


soul I cannot discover any sanguinary fury ’’; but in 
his quiet way M. Doumergue is a Radical and an anti- 
cleric. M. Viviani is one of those who ‘‘ with a geste 
magnifique ’’ have ‘‘ extinguished in heaven lights 
which will never be relit’’. Probably he will not be 
allowed furiously to harry the French Church. The 
Government have their hands too full to take up just 
now the great and blessed ‘‘ work of irreligion’’. The 
three really important people so long as this Ministry 
lasts are M. Clemenceau, who holds the wires; M. 
Caillaux, who tumbled the late Government to the 
ground; and M. Jaurés, whose votes will be necessary 
now that all sound Republicans are potentially of the 
Opposition. 


The really important question is how this change of 
Government will affect foreign policy and the three 
years’ military service. The Radical wing calls for a 
gradual reversion from three years’ service to two; but 
with M. Caillaux in the Cabinet and M. Clemenceau 
pulling the strings this gradual reversion will have no 
practical effect upon the conduct of the present 
Ministry. The three years’ service Bill is law—an ac- 
complished fact to be administered without political 
bias. This triumph of the Radicals has come too late 
to be of much practical use to them beyond giving 
them an opportunity of ‘‘ making the elections ’’ in 
May of next year. 


M. Clemenceau is a strong man, but his turbulent 
past has made it very difficult for him to take a promi- 
nent position either as President of the Republic or as 
Prime Minister. He has therefore become the maker 
and destroyer of Cabinets. In this respect he often 
finds himself in a difficult position and unable to decide 
whose Cabinet will best serve his purpose and carry 
out his destructive policy: ‘‘ I have to choose between 
Caillaux, who thinks he is Napoleon, and Briand, who 
thinks himself the Almighty ’’, he was heard to say. 


Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg again met the Reichs- 


| tag on Tuesday. He was heard in deep silence in 


posal is ‘‘a plant’’. They will have to arouse the | 


suspicions of the farm workers, and never let these 
suspicions sleep. The ninepence for fourpence swindle, 
for example, should constantly be kept before the 
workers. 


We are not going to pretend that the figures at 
Wick are good; nor shall we try to explain them away. 
Nothing is more useless and nothing in politics more 
stupid than juggling with the figures when your side 
has not won or when—as has happened again ard 
again within the last year or two to the Government 


side—your side has only scraped in by a greatly re- | i ‘ 
| were few before the war but have increased since the 


duced majority. Wick is an out and out “ Keltic 
fringe ’’ seat, an extremely old-fashioned Radical seat 
—in fact, a regular fossil. We cannot hope to do 
much with a kind of political antediluvian in Ultima 
Thule. 


The Government’s love of bureaucracy has been con- 


an explanation of Germany’s foreign policy. The 
Emperor’s decision virtually to punish the officers at 
Zabern saves the position for a time, at any rate. The 
Chancellor’s speech this week tells us little. That 
Germany is in friendly conference with the Triple 
Entente without feeling less the bond of the Triple 
Alliance is not news. The tone of his speech was 
extremely friendly towards Great Britain—almost 
cordial. 


Mr. Harcourt has not moved in the Indo-South 


African problem. But the Union Government have 


appointed a Commission of Enquiry into Indian griev- 


ances. It would do well to recognise at the outset that 


Indian labour has made Natal, that Indian grievances 


Union, and that the claims of Indians in South Africa 
do not strike outsiders as excessive. ‘* South Africa 
a white man’s country ’’, is a good cry, but it is not 


| politics. There are four blacks to every white. On the 
| top of this the white South Africans introduced Indians 


demned by their own Lord President. ‘‘ Who that has | 
watched democracy at close quarters will deny that it | 


is in fact more cumbrous, dilatory, and depressing for 
a people’s political energy—and not any less so to 
those who work it—than that discussion in a repre- 


These words are from Lord Morley, in his recently- 
published ‘* Notes on Politics and History ’’. He gives 
them no particular application, but they show clearly 
the gulf between the old Liberalism and the new. Lord 
Morley believes in Parliamentary government. Mr. 
Lloyd George sets up Commissioners everywhere. 


The French Cabinet has moved decisively towards the 
Left. It includes in M. Viviania complete Socialist, and 
in M. Monis a Radical ex-Premier. The new Prime 
Minister, M. Doumergue, is described for us by M. | 
‘in whose 


Clemenceau as a man of placid character ‘ 


for their profit, and allowed them to settle before the 


cry was heard of. The present generation has to pay 


for this. 


The position of Asiatic labour in British Columbia is 
altogether different. There may be a sound case for 


sentative assembly, which is the salutary substitute ’’? | keeping a man out of a country when he is not wanted, 


but none for irritating him when you have invited him 
to come in and allowed him to settle. British Columbia 
would have no right to persecute the Asiatics in the pro- 
vince, but a perfect right to keep more from coming in. 


The full extent of Mr. Larkin’s failure in England— 
a failure which began to be clear during the first 
week of his mission—is now accurately measured. 
The English labour leaders have met and censured Mr. 
Larkin without reserve. Mr. Larkin’s latest achieve- 
ment was especially noted as ‘‘ wicked and disloyal ’’. 
Let us realise what precisely Mr. Larkin had done. 
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Last week a deputation of English trade unionists went 


to Dublin to try to arrange a settlement there between | 


masters and men. 


Mr. Larkin agreed and consented | 


to this; but no sooner had the deputation started than | 


he sent to his followers in Dublin a telegram whose 


effect was to encourage resistance to the deputation's | 


efforts for peace. This is Mr. Larkin’s idea of straight 
policy and straight dealing. 


The English labour leaders, though they have con- 
demned Mr. Larkin outright, kave decided to continue 
helping the strikers in Dublin with money and food. 
This does not mean that they approve of sympathetic 
strikes and tearing up contracts. They have, on the 
contrary, voted the sympathetic strike unwise and im- 
practicable. One of the railway leaders pointed out 
that if the principle of tainted goods was accepted by 
English trade upions, the railwaymen would rarely, if 
ever, be in work. This English money and food for 
Dublin is not a vote in favour of the principles of the 
Irish transport workers, though logically it would 
seem to be. It is an expression of sympathy for 
hungry men and women fighting for better conditions. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas gave an interesting account at 
this meeting of labour leaders of the way in which he 
had handled the strike in Wales. Mr. Thomas is the 


most notoriously abused of all those who have been | 
attacked by Mr. Larkin, but Mr. Thomas is able to | 


keep his temper. His references to Mr. Larkin were 
civil and fair. Mr. Thomas describes the Welsh strike 


of last week as a ‘“‘ disgrace to the trade union move- | 


ment 
this Review. Mr. Thomas went down on a difficult 
mission. He had to tell the men they had made a 
mistake, and that they must get back to work. That 
the men obeyed him is distinctly encouraging. It looks 
as if the discipline of trade unions may some day be 


restored. 


Field sports (fox hunting above all) are a great 
feature, a very old, characteristic and excellent feature, 
of life in England. They are wrought into our island 
character. So that the gay and delightful sixtieth 
anniversary dinner of the Field on Wednesday was 
truly national: a typical good English occasion out 
and out, with its rousing toasts of ‘‘ The King ’’— 


a view very forcibly expressed a week ago in | 


given with a John Bull roar of unmistakable patriotism | 


—and its fox hunting speeches and songs. 
tate our fine old full-blooded friend—and, we rather 
fancy, our Tory friend to boot!—the Field. We 
felicitate its high spirited, zealous editor and staff. 
Bravo the Field is very much like saying Bravo 
England. 


We take this chance to refer to the letters that are 
printed under ‘‘ Correspondence ’’ this week on fox- 
hunting. We hate and condemn giving unnecessary 
pain to animals in any way; and our experience is that 
English sportsmen—fox-hunters and shooting men 
alike—are quite as anxious to avoid giving unneces- 
sary pain as are people who do not engage in field 
sports at all. Our experience is they are on the whole 
quite humane men; and we have seen countless illus- 
trations of this in field sport. We are sorry to say 
that too often the stories against hunting, shooting 
and fishing suggest the un-English note of spite, of 
spite and sentimentalism—those two unpleasant half- 
sisters. We do not think the fox-hunting parson is a 
bad character: on the contrary, we have often found 
him to be a good man and true. Whilst, as for the 
Archbishop of York, everyone who has followed his 
splendid career from his Oxford days knows him for 
a man of noble aim and honour. 


For pure cynical effrontery it would be hard to beat 
Mr. Harcourt’s jest at the National Liberal Club the 
other day. Amidst the joyous cheers of the anti- 
game, anti-landlord Radicals he vowed he had the 


greatest antipathy to game—and had been destroying | 


it busily on his estates during the last few weeks ! 


We felici- | 


| less innocent than it seems. 


Everybody must recognise that it is not humanly 
possible for a Radical placed as Mr. Harcourt is to 
be severely consistent ; it is not in mortals to command 
consistency in such a position. But to make light in 
public of one’s inconsistency, to invite the public to 
jest with one about it, is going far indeed. 


When the American Ambassador tells us—in some 
degree at least seriously—that better English is spoken 
in America than in England, it really is a little too 
much. At the Savage Club dinner this week he said, 
‘*On our side of the Atlantic we speak English better 
than you do, and more of it’’! The Americans are a 
people (or air a people) that, as Charles Dickens told 
them, like to be ‘‘ cracked up’’. They are rich. They 
are—or seem to be—confident of themselves. They 
excel at the business of games. They make things 
‘*hum’’. But it is absurd to pretend they speak good 
English. 


Their English and their spelling of English--which 
we are sorry to say is imitated by English writers who 
should know better—are most unpleasant. Their 
twang is sometimes so. Nor is American literature of 
much account. The Americans, it is true, have had 
Emerson and Walt Whitman, two great and original 
writers and thinkers, and they have had Hawthorne. 
Bret Harte, too, counts in a smaller way, whilst 
William Cullen Bryant wrote a wonderful little poem, 
‘To a Waterfowl ’’. But the list of their writers of 
genius, or even high talents, is painfully restricted. 


Dr. Georges Brandes, who has been talking to us 
in England of Shakespeare and Nietzsche, is a critic 
in the grand or universal manner. The literature of 
Europe is his field. He has a true sense of propor- 
tion. He speaks always with authority, because he is 


_ not a specialist in the literature and thought of any 


particular small group, but a critic who has widely read 
all that is best in the literature of Europe. He does 
not forget, in estimating the worth of contemporary 
and ephemeral literature, that this literature has to be 
weighed against the style and wisdom of immortal 
genius. Dr. Brandes is not the sort of critic who 
spends himself in superlatives upon clever contem- 
poraries. If one hails each successful book or play of 
the year as a work of genius, what are we to say of 
Macbeth or Alcestis? English criticism te.» sadly 
needs a lesson from Dr. Brandes—a lesso» im toe art 
of estimating real as opposed to market vaiue. 


The surprise of Dr. Brandes that the English play- 
goer does not know Shakespeare by heart is possibly 
‘** | have seen Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree as Falstaff ’’, he told an interviewer on 
his arrival in England. ‘‘ What astonished me was 
that the programme that was given to the public con- 
tained so much about the play. I believed that little 
children in school knew their Shakespeare, and I asked 
a gentleman who sat next to me at the theatre whether 
this introduction to the play was for children. He 
answered me, ‘ Not at all; it is for the English public ’. 
And I was astonished. To most of the public the play 
appeared to be quite new. So genuine was the laugh- 
ter that I believe that they then heard the wit of Falstaff 
for the first time ’’. Dr. Brandes, by the way, speaks 
excellent English, though his Danish accent sometimes 
makes it a little difficult to follow. 


English people, the mass of educated English people, 
do not much care about English literature. They prefer 
the second rate—in their poetry, in their drama, in their 
criticism, in their fiction. This is such a well-known, 
absolutely established fact that it is absurd to try to 
hide it away in shame. But at least they can some- 
times pay a right compliment to a great foreign man of 
letters. Thanks to Lord Redesdale and Mr. John Lane, 
M. Anatole France—a supremist in irony and style— 
was honoured in London on Wednesday night. We 
should have been disgraced had we let him come and 


go unrecognised. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
MR. ASQUITH’S SUBTLETY. 
HERE is a disposition to believe the Government 


are content to let the Home Rule question drift | 


to the very verge of civil war without offering any 
settlement which it would be possible for the Opposi- 
tion to accept. We are convinced that this view is 
wrong—we must be prepared for greater subtlety! 
Mr. Asquith is not the man to let things drift in- 
definitely. We do not believe that any statesman, far 
less one of Mr. Asquith’s ability and experience, would 
run so grave a risk. Recalling his dexterity during 
the crisis of the Parliament Bill, we may be certain 
that his present attitude has been deliberately assumed 
with an eye to the future. It is part of a general 
scheme. His pretended ignorance of the views of the 
Opposition leaders deceives no one. It is the party 
game. Mr. Asquith does not need to be told that 
there are certain limits of concession beyond which the 
leaders of the Unionist party cannot be induced to give 
way. The exclusion of Ulster is one of them. Mr. 
Asquith may talk of adhering to the principles of the 
Bill, but he knows that Ulster will not give in. He 
is playing a difficult part, and playing it well. He has 
hinted that in the last resort he will drive the Home 
Rule Bill through under the Parliament Act—ihat he is 
prepared to put down the resistance of Ulster by force. 
But he does not mean it. Mr. Asquith is anxious to 
see the Home Rule question settled by agreement. He 
knows that it must be got out of the way if the Govern- 
ment are to remain in office after the next election. 
The Government dare not go to the country with the 
Home Rule question still unsettled. Home Rule may 
serve as an excuse for having done nothing in the past, 
but the Cabinet will not face another election with the 
certainty that if they were returned dependent on the 
irish vote Home Rule must prevent them doing any- 
thing in the future. 

Still less does the Government dare to face a General 
Election with Ulster in a state of civil war. = Mr. 
Asquith must settle—if he can. It is imperative in the 
interests of the Liberal party. His speeches at Lady- 
bank, at Leeds, and at Manchester, while they differ 
in tone, are alike in being obscure. What is the 
reason for this obscurity? Why instead of ‘‘ full 
steam ahead ’’ is the vessel groping in the fog? Mr. 
Asquith himself gave the explanation at Manchester. 
Patience is necessary. But not for the reason that is 
generally supposed. The leaders of the Opposition 
have expressed their readiness to hear anything that 
Mr. Asquith has to say. Sir Edward Carson says, 
‘Put your proposal in black and white and we will 
consider it ’’. Mr. Asquith cannot—-not yet. He intends 
to give wiy, but—quite apart from Mr. Redmond and 
the Nationalist vote—he is not yet in a position to offer 
terms. His difficulty is not to ascertain the views of 
the Opposition. It is to bring the rank and file of the 
Liberal party to recognise the gravity of the position ; 
and, having recognised it, to deal with it in the only 
possible way—by agreement. The Cabinet know they 
are faced with a crisis the danger of which it is im- 
possible to exaggerate. But during the last two years 
their followers have been encouraged to scoff at the 
wooden swords and dummy rifles of Ulster. They 
have been taught by their ieaders that Ulster is bluff- 
ing, and they believe it. They must be taught other- 
wise, and Mr. Asquith has to be patient while they are 
learning their lesson. Before Mr. Asquith can offer 
compromise he must teach his own supporters that com- 
promise is necessary. They must be made to realise that 
we are in face of the gravest crisis since the abdication 
of James II. They are being educated, and the process 
takes time. That is why Mr. Asquith is compelled to 
hide his intentions in a mist of fine phrases. For the 
same reason the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian’’ and the 
‘* Westminster Gazette’’, the responsible organs of 
the party, have developed a spirit of sweet reasonable- 
ness. They have abandoned the doctrine that Ulster is 
bluffing. In doing so they are acting under orders 
from headquarters. The Liberal halfpenny Press will 


follow their example as soon as their readers are in « 
more receptive mood. Mr. Massingham has already 
given a lead. For the same reason we suspect that 
the Proclamation of Arms is not so much intended to 
prevent the importation of rifles into Ulster as to im- 
press the wild men of the Liberal party with the gravity 
of the position. Since the Ulster Volunteer Force 
have nearly all the arms they require, the proclama- 
tion can serve no other purpose. This explanation is 


_ borne out by the futile precaution of examining the 
| luggage of passengers at Belfast. 


The Cabinet are 
not so ignorant of the science of gun-running that they 
seriously believe the Ulster Unionist Council would 
adopt this method of importing arms. The arming of 
100,000 men requires other means than the introduc- 
tion of rifles, half a dozen at a time, in passengers’ 
luggage. 

On the other hand, the organisers of the Liberal 


_ party are alive to the necessity for supplying ‘‘ copy ”’ 
_ to the newspapers, if they wish to advertise the fact 


that Ulster means business. They have got to make 
it known that the era of ‘‘ dummy rifles’ is at an end. 
The Customs examination of luggage—farce though 
it be—serves their purpose. The Liberal rank and file 
still believe that Ulster is bluffing. They must unlearn 
their lesson before Mr. Asquith can see his way clear 
to make any offer which would appease the Opposition 
without estranging his own followers. Mr. Asquith 
desires a compromise ; but the Liberal rank and file have 


' yet to be convinced that compromise is the only way. If 


Mr. Asquith were outright to declare for compromise, 
he would at once provoke outcry and disaffection 
among his supporters. These supporters must be 
convinced that Ulster is thoroughly in earnest and that 
the consequences to themselves of persisting to force 
Home Rule upon Ulster will be disastrous. Mr. 
Asquith has accurately measured the stupidity of his 
party. He knows to the full how difficult it is to bring 
home to them the gravity and intense reality of the 
Ulster problem. He is waiting for them to realise 
for themselves how grievous this problem is. He is 
waiting for the resistance in Ulster to develop until the 
intentions of Ulster cannot be ignored. Ulster unmis- 
takeably in arms and in earnest is the only conclusive 
argument he can bring to bear upon men who are 
wilfully refusing to face the facts. Mr. Asquith knows 
that his party will only allow him to compromise and 
offer peace if it can be clearly proved that the only 
alternative to peace is not, as they fondly imagine, a 
little passive resistance or ill-feeling, but civil war, out- 
right and declared. 

Whether Mr. Redmond and his party will agree 
with the concessions which Mr. Asquith intends to 
make is another story. He has lately been in Ireland 
and is no doubt trying to persuade the extremists of 
his party that half a loaf is better than no bread. 
Whether he will be successful remains to be seen. Mr. 
Redmond has to deal with Mr. Devlin in much the 
same way that Mr. Asquith has to deal with the un- 
imaginative men of his own party, though the analogy 
is not, of course, complete. The position is roughly 
this. The country wants the Home Rule question 
settled permanently. Mr. Asquith knows that for their 
own sakes the Liberal party must somehow contrive 
to do this. He also knows that he has yet to convince 
the rank and file of his party that this is so. Mean- 
time the Unionists can only wait till Mr. Asquith has 
succeeded. There is, of course, a flaw in Mr. 
Asquith’s plan. It was indicated in Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech at Carnarvon on Thursday. Mr. Asquith must 
wait for his party; but the position does not wait for 
Mr. Asquith. The chances of a settlement are smaller 
now than they were six weeks ago. 


THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. 
R. ASQUITH, in his Oldham speech, threw out 
a casual hint that the time had come “ for a 
complete re-examination, both downwards and up- 
wards, of the whole system of Income Tax exemption, 
abatement, and graduation’’. There is nothing very 
new in such an examination; for the system of taxing 
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incomes has already been revised eight times between 
1842 and 1909. In that year there came into effect 
a new principle of which we are likely to hear con- 
siderably more in the future, the principle that large 
incomes should pay the ordinary tax, plus a super-tax. 
It has been stated that the Government is considering 
the advisability of lowering the exemption limit from 
£160 to £120; but there are two factors which make 
it difficult at present to criticise such a proposal defi- 
nitely. In the first place, we have not yet been made 
aware of the scale of graduation which it is thought 
desirable to adopt; and, in the second place, even if 
we knew it, our national statistics are in such a 
chaotic state that it would be almost impossible to say 
with certainty how much would accrue to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if we knew what his new scale 
was to be. 

This income tax question, however, is coupled with 
another, not merely in the minds of Cabinet Ministers, 
but in the rather more perturbed minds of economists. 
It is not due to a mere coincidence that Mr. Asquith 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is handicapped in the second place by the preposter- 
ously high freight rates charged by our railways. 
Surely the plan of the Government is thus seen to be 
almost starkly simple in its ferocious penalising of 
the land. Does anyone imagine that large manufac- 
turers and ardent supporters of the Liberal Govern- 
ment like Sir William Lever, Sir Alfred Mond, and 
Sir John Brunner, or great engineers like Lord Cow- 
dray, of the firm of Pearson, or large coal owners like 
Mr. D. A. Thomas, will suffer in any way from the 
super-tax? They will hardly be affected at all. The 
public will pay more for its chemicals, its soap, its 
coal, its Dundee jam, and its machinery; but the rela- 


_ tively small amount of the super-tax will be lost in the 
inflated profits. 


Not such is the case of the farmer or the landowner. 


_ As the average income of the English farmer, indeed, 


should have made this reference to income tax very | 


soon after one of Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘‘land burst- 
ing ’’ speeches and just before he himself spoke at the 
National Liberal Club on the subject of land. There 


is a definite belief in the Liberal party that land can | 


bear more taxation—-a good deal more and not merely 


a little more—that the landlord ought to be penalised | 


to a greater extent, and that the money which is 
wanted for the cost of the further social reforms re- 
ferred to by the Prime Minister in a recent speech 
should come out of the pockets of anybody but the 
large capitalists. Let us see whether there is any 
justification for this attitude. 

Of the estimated amount of £90,000,000 paid in 


is only £60 a year, he will not be affected either by 
the normal income tax or the super-tax, but he will 
be affected by the rise in prices and the lowering of 
his already small profits. The landowner may draw 
what at first sight appears to be a large income from 


his estates, but this income, in proportion to the capital 


sunk in land, is trifling compared to the return which 
would have accrued to the landowner if he had put 
his money into potash. 

The whole question of the incidence of taxation is 
one which will have to be examined very thoroughly 
indeed before the Conservative Party gives its approval 
to any scheme proposed by the Liberal Government. 
Even with the present abatements, the landowners and 
the large farmers feel the weight of the income tax 


/ much more severely than the manufacturers, for the 
_ reason stated above—viz., that they cannot manipulate 


rent in the United Kingdom every year, the net rental | 


from agricultural lands is only £.17,500,000. The 
rents from business establishments and private houses 
amount to very nearly 460,000,000. Yet the extent 
of agricultural land in the United Kingdom is about 
77,000,000 ucres, and the towns, which are financially 
so much more valuable, occupy only a tiny fraction 
of land in comparison. Again, the net profits accru- 
ing from the occupation of lands in the financial year 
1910-11 amounted to only £4,000,000 (a liberal esti- 
mate), and in the same period the net profits from 
businesses, professions, etc., excluding railways, 
amounted to £425,000,000. The gross assessment of 
agricultural lands. in 1908-g—the year before the 
famous Budget—was £52,000,000; thirty-five years 
previously the same area was assessed at £67,000,000. 
Figures are burdensome; but these are eloquent 
enough. If such statistical data as the Blue Books 
and other publications afford are examined, it will be 
found that the national income has steadily risen year 
by year, but that the real income of the farming com- 
munity, taken by itself, has shown a constant tendency 
to become smaller and smailer. We are continually 
reminded by Mr. Lloyd George and his followers that 
thousands of farm labourers in this country are so ill 
paid that they cannot afford an economic rent for 
their cottages. We are much less often reminded, 
however, that there are also thousands of farmers in 
this country whose profits are so small that they cannot 
afford to pay an economic rent to the landowner. 
This raises a question of the very greatest import- 
ance in the modern economic condition of this coun- 
try. The large capitalist class, the class which ex- 
hibits the greatest resentment against the income tax, 
is the very class that can best afford to pay it. Really, 
it is a very simple matter for large employers of labour 
to manipulate prices when they find themselves threa- 
tened by the Exchequer. Practically every large firm 
in this country has made a good thing out of the Insur- 
ance Act. The employer’s contribution of 3d. has been 
much more than covered by the steady rise in prices 
that followed the application of the Act. It is, on the 
other hand, quite impossible for the farmer or the land- 
owner to manipulate the prices of his produce. He is 
handicapped, in the first place by Free Trade, which 
allows his foreign competitor to undersell him, and he 


their prices as the manufacturers can when they find 
themselves threatened with additional expenditure. It 
must never be overlooked that the average return 
yielded by the land of this country to the capital sunk 
in it is less than 3 per cent. No business man would 
look at such a small profit. Yet the enormous profits 
of industrial concerns can be, and are, continually in- 
flated, whereas the farmer and the landowner see their 
profits altering only for the worse. 

There is no doubt that a system of co-operation, 
such as Sir Horace Plunkett and his colleagues have 
so successfully carried out in Ireland, would be of 
great assistance here, but in Ireland this system of 
co-operation benefits chiefly the farmer, who is now, in 
most cases, the owner of his land and not the labourer. 
The logical conclusion of Mr. Lloyd George’s land 
speeches would appear to be the formation of a vast 
system of agricultural trusts, through the operations 
of which both the farmer and the labourer would suffer, 
while the owners of the soil would be gradually elbowed 
out by the judicial bureaucrats under the control of the 
Minister of Land. 


THE LABOUR WAR. 


HE English trade unions have rejected Mr. 
Larkin. Mr. Birrell’s hero is henceforth a 
political Ishmael—for Liberals hasten to disown a man 
when he is down. But the disappearance of the man 
does not necessarily involve the disappearance of his 
doctrine. 

The struggle between orderly and disorderly trade 
unionism has been extremely interesting. On the one 
hand were bodies of organised working-men with a 
policy, a tradition, and a conservative outlook of their 
own; on the whole fairly well paid and living in decent 
conditions, a kind of aristocracy or middle class of 
labour. Enter to them a body of ill-paid Irish workers, 
with a demand for (a) better wages, (b) better condi- 
tions, (c) recognition. In that stage of the affair Mr. 
Larkin was absolute in Dublin, and a person of no 
importance in England. Now the English working-man 
has no great belief in the theoretical unity of labour, 
but he has a practical dislike of starvation. The starv- 
ing women and children of Dublin stirred him more 
than the doctrines of his fellows. He paid up, and 
he cheered Mr. Larkin—of whose existence he really 
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became aware after Mr. Birrell ‘‘ produced "’ him from 


prison—when Mr. Larkin came over and talked of | 
starving women and children in Dublin. His sympathy — 


was a sound human instinct, like that of the English 


siege of 1870. But as in those two parallel cases, it 
was a general instinct that took no particular count of 
the rights or wrongs of the dispute. 


So far Mr. Larkin was on firm ground. Circum- | 


stances had made him a power. 


He believed himself | 


omnipotent, and he expressed contempt for the steady- — 


ing English trade unionists. He did not realise their | é é 
of itself Syndicalism or Socialism, which promises im- 


power, and when he attempted to rush their resistance | Provement, as one resorts to a quack when the family 


reserve of industrial stability, their lack of political 


he was defeated. When he cried that his people were 
starving they gave him money; but when he asked 
them to strike in sympathy they refused. Tearing up 
contracts may do in Ireland; it will not do in England. 


That was the lesson of the Trade Union Congress this | 


week, which gave Mr. Larkin his quietus. The answer 


to Mr. Larkin’s wild rhetoric of a fiery cross was given | 


by Mr. Williams, of the Railwaymen’s Union, who said 
truly that if sympathetic strikes were to become the 
policy of the unions there would never be a time when 
the members of his union were not affected by some 
dispute in some part of the country. Mr. Williams is 
an ordinary sensible man, who would never inspire his 
followers to enthusiasm; Mr. Larkin is a rather extra- 
ordinary man, who can on occasion do it. But Mr. 
Williams has a level head and the level heads have 
carried the day. 

The English trade unionists have done well this week. 
They have shown a sense of responsibility which the 


country will quickly recognise; they have proved them- | 


selves practical men of affairs, not wild agitators. 
may be lack of imagination, it may be high courage, it 
may even be high industrial statesmanship, or a mix- 
ture of all three, which has kept them from endorsing 
Larkinism; but at least it must go to their credit that 
they have not followed the line of least resistance. They 
have ballast. If the country is preserved from indus- 
trial war, it has the English trade unionists and not 
the Cabinet to thank. 

Employers would do well to recognise this responsi- 
bility on the part of trade unionists. There is in some 
quarters a tendency to laugh at trade unions, a tendency 
which springs naturally from the futility of the Labour 
Party in Parliament but which is nevertheless a grave 
mistake. Labour has stultified itself in the House of 
Commons, but it has no intention of doing so in the 
country. Politically the trade unions are inexperienced, 
and have made two mistakes : their machinery has been 
rushed by Socialists, their Members of Parliament have 
been rushed by Liberals. But the working-man is not 
necessarily either a Socialist or a Liberal. He resents 
being rushed; and while Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
his eye on the seat in the Cabinet to which some 
Liberals would elevate him, the working-man has no 
such interest in his titular leader’s advancement. 
Labour in politics is a poor thing, a very ordinary stock 
which pays no dividends although its directors take 
their fees. But in its own field it must have a future, 
if its energies are sensibly directed, if it attends to the 
things which matter. It does not matter very much if 
there is a Ministry of Labour, and it matters still less 
if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is that Minister. In any 
case his vote is at the Government’s service; his lips 
may speak Labour, but his legs will walk into the 
Government lobby. But it matters a good deal to 
working-men that their wages should be paid; that 
their hours of labour should be reasonable ; their condi- 
tions of life tolerable; and their employment, so far as 
may be, permanent. 

As to the last point the trade union leaders and the 
employers are at one. Tearing up contracts ruins the 


working-man’s security as well as the employer’s 
ability to carry on his business; on this point the agree- 
ment between capital and labour is in no serious dan- | 
ger. The question of hours is only pressing in sweated 
industries, and it is just in those industries that the | 
decent employer and the trade unionist are not usually 


It | 


found. There remain the old question of wages and 
the new question of conditions. Here are admitted 
grievances. 

Real wages have declined steadily for more than ten 


with the French emigrés or the citizens of Paris in the years; the cost of provisions has gone up ten per cent. 


or more, taxes are up—the Insurance Act is a steady 
drain—and rents are going up, thanks to the Budget 
of 1909, which stopped building and increased the hous- 
ing difficulty. At this time, when the working-classes 
are demanding better conditions of life, they find the 
conditions getting worse. Hence unrest, strikes, and a 
disposition to resort to any method, whether it calls 


doctor has failed. 

There is nothing unreasonable in the demand for 
better conditions, which in the long run means more 
wages and, in its latest aspect, a voice in the business. 
This latest aspect of labour unrest is indeed in some 
respects its most hopeful aspect, for it might, with 
sympathy on either side, lead to co-operation between 
masters and men. It is for this reason that avowed 
Socialists, intent on the class-war as a plan of cam- 
paign, oppose it; co-operation turns their flank. But 
neither employer nor employed has anything to fear 
from good relations. Higher wages is another thing. 
Co-operation implies sympathy and a round table or 
the right of entry to the board-room; higher wages 


| carries with it speeding-up, ‘‘ too old at forty’’, and 
' all manner of unpleasant possibilities. 


But many em- 
ployers, and those among the best, recognise that good 
wages pay and co-operation solves many troubles. It 
is for working-men and their leaders to look frankly 
at the obverse side of the higher wages question. And 
it is for both sides to recognise that if things are what 
they are, they are not what they have been. Larkinism, 
which sprang from starvation, leads back to starva- 
tion. We want none of that in England, and such 
examples as we have seen of it—among the Glasgow 
boiler-makers, for instance—does not encourage a 
repetition. It is these things which have made some 
employers despair of agreement with labour, but it is 
also precisely these things against which responsible 
trade unionists have set their face. Employers should 
recognise that fact, when weighing the case for and 
against trade unionism; they should also remember 
that it is better to concede as an act of grace or con- 
sidered polity what may later be wrung from them after 
a fight. But to realise that requires sympathy—pre- 
cisely what is most urgently needed in the industrial 
conflicts of to-day. 


THE NEW FRENCH CABINET. 


HE new French Ministry is an ingenious political 
mosaic, whose composition is a tribute to the 
talents of the wirepullers. The problem was some- 
how to reconcile four more or less contradictory shades 
of opinion. First there was M. Clemenceau, the most 
dangerous political opponent in France, who now 
stands for a rather reactionary type of Radicalism. 
Next came the main group of the disaffected—Radicals 
for the most part, who want to do something, but on 
the old lines, and who have lately made M. Caillaux 
their spokesman. With them, or after them, stood 
the extreme Socialist group under M. Jaurés. Lastly, 
there were the progressive Radicals, whose Parlia- 
mentary leader is M. Briand, but whose real chief is 
at the Elysée. We believe that this last party has 
rendered conspicuous services to France. It has given 
to the nation a patriotic lead, now happily embodied 
in the new Army Bill, and there are many disinterested 
well-wishers of the Republics who would fain have seen 
it control the next election. All these parties, the last 
of them no less than the others, are duly represented 
in the Doumergue Ministry. 

As the new Cabinet may perhaps stay in office till 
the elections, just because it stagds for nothing in 
particular, it is especially noteworthy that, though its 
formation is a set-back for the Progressives, the Presi- 
dent has succeeded in taking the sting out of the com- 
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bination against him. The Premier himself is one of 
M. Briand’s young men, though he has lately rather 
moved away from his old chief; and his success in 
forming a Ministry is really evidence of the power of 
M. Poincaré. He is probably the only man acceptable 
to the Radical-Socialist alliance with whom the Presi- 
dent can work without loss of dignity. A further and 
most important concession to the Progressives is the 
inclusion of M. Maginot, a young deputy who has 
lately been acting—to use the terms of our politics— 
as Briandist whip. 

Nevertheless the chief honours undoubtedly rest with 
the Caillaux-Jaurés coalition. M. Caillaux, as_ the 
author of the intrigue that turned out the late Ministry, 
is himself included in its successor. As we suggested 
last week, he has been entrusted with the Department 
of Finance, where there is plenty of work to his hand. 
The French Budgetary system does far more to pre- 
vent the evolution of a fine political consciousness in 
French domestic politics than any of the mares stag- 
nantes which M. Briand has denounced; and if M. 
Caillaux has the power, as he certainly has the know- 
ledge, to transform it he will earn the thanks of all 
good Frenchmen. A few nonentities, of whom M. 
Monis is the least inconspicuous, also represent the 
Radical wing of the coalition. The Socialist group has 
been cleverly placated by the appointment to the Minis- 
try of Labour of M. Metin, a keen Socialist of a purely 
academic type, and, as such, naturally dear to M. 
Jaurés’ professional heart. Finally, the Ministry has 
been formed under the immediate patronage of M. 
Clemenceau, and M. Viviani—a man who has still to 
live up to his friends’ opinion of him—is there to look 
after his interests. We can only repeat that the com- 
bination is a work of art, but we fear its texture is 
too delicate to stand the buffetings that are the lot 
of French Ministries as election time draws near. 

Meanwhile, as the election is still four months 
ahead, what is the Ministry going to do? It is going, 
to mark time. It is certainly not going to carry the 
Progressive policy of electoral reform a step further 
forward. On the other hand, it is not going to undo 
the work of the Barthou Cabinet in passing the Three 
Years Service Bill. | Not only does M. Clemenceau 
approve of the measure, but the majority of the 
members of the new Ministry voted for it. The idea 
is to administer the Bill, but not so vigorously as to 
stir up tempests on the Extreme Left, and that is why 
a nonentity has been sent to the War Office. Nor, we 
fear, is anything heroic likely to be done in the way 
of finance. Budget reform is an even more delicate 
matter than electoral reform. Public opinion is uncer- 
tain, the two Houses do not see eye to eye, and a 
Ministry of compromise, whose only aim is to outlive 
a moribund Parliament, is sure to see to it that a 
sufficiently garrulous Committee is appointed to discuss 
any project which the ingenious M. Caillaux may draw 
up. 

The average Frenchman, while tolerably indifferent 
to the manceuvres of parties in domestic questions, 
watches foreign affairs with a vigilant intelligence that 
the average Englishman would do well to imitate. Of 
all the representative bodies in Europe, the French 
Chamber is probably the best informed about foreign 
policy, as our own House of Commons is probably the 
worst. It was a mistake in foreign policy that drove 
M. Caillaux from office—a double mistake, for not 
only did he attempt the dangerous task of negotiating 
an understanding with Germany, but he carried on his 
conversations behind the back of the man of straw 
whom he had made his Foreign Minister. The new 
Premier has given the President guarantees against a 
repetition of these tactics by taking the foreign port- 
folio himself. As he will be kept busy managing the 
Chamber, the real work must fall into the hands of 
the permanent officials, with whom M. Poincaré is, of 
course, in close touch. 

But without attributing any Machiavellian design to 
the head of the State, we may suggest that M. Cail- 
laux will be allowed to touch foreign politics. France 
is at present conducting negotiations with Germany 


_ are extolled as the summit of fistic wisdom. 


with a view to the determination of the two Powers’ 
spheres of economic influence in Asiatic Turkey. 
This was among the questions that M. Caillaux 
handled during his Premiership, and his previous ex- 
perience may now be of some value. We know that 
the general lines of the proposed arrangement are 
settled, and that ultimate questions are not to be 
raised. The matter at issue is largely a financial 
matter, and here M. Caillaux’s technical knowledge 
and general sympathy with German aims may be used 
to the advantage of France. It is significant that his 
Press is busy correcting what it describes as the 
legend—though it is really a valid inference from his 
previous conduct—that he is no believer in the entente 
with Britain. All this means is that the conversations 
with Germany have now been so narrowly defined that 
M. Caillaux can apply his ideas without getting into 
mischief. 

This may not be a very satisfactory state of affairs, 
and we should ourselves deplore it if we thought it 
represented the setiled convictions of the French 
public. But neither the composition of the Cabinet 
nor the circumstances in which it takes office enable 
us to regard it very seriously. It must be remembered 
first that the government of the Republic must be 
carried on, and, secondly, that in a country where so 
many contradictory political theories find expression, 
any principle of government is in frequent need of the 
stimulus of popular backing. This Ministry exists to 
keep life in an agglomerate of Republican notions for 
a few weeks until the necessary stimulus can be applied 
—and it is just about good enough for its work. 


BOXERS AND CROAKERS. 


ws E are no longer a nation’”’, wrote Lord 

Chesterfield in the fifties of the eighteenth 
century. The calm and polished dictator of ton was 
misled by one of those unreasonable bursts of pessi- 
mism to which the English people have always been 
liable—a pessimism that has no relation to humility 
and never disturbs the firm and rational conviction that 
they are the salt of the earth. Browne’s ‘‘ Estimate ”’ 
had just appeared—one of the most curious books in 
the language, the work of a despairing parson who 
ended by destroying himself. The ‘‘ Estimate ’’ proved 
quite satisfactorily that the British race were cowards 
and slaves, sunk in ‘‘ vain, luxurious and selfish effem- 
inacy ’’, and doomed to subjugation at the hands of the 
first virile people who cared to attempt the task. 
Things have not changed much in a century and a 
half. The public bought the book eagerly, admitted 
that it was all true, and really enjoyed the contempla- 
tion of their own supposed degeneracy. Browne pub- 
lished his book in 1756. A year after the fate of 
India was decided at Plassey, and three years later 
Canada was won on the Heights of Abraham. 

To-day the croakers are quite as willing to convince 
us that Carpentier’s defeat of Wells is one more proof 
of national decay; and the public, with that passion 
for self-abasement which is really an inverted pride, 
pretends to believe them. A perfect cataract of non- 
sense has deluged the daily press during the last few 
days. Of course, the young Frenchman’s victory 
proves nothing to the detriment of British boxing or 
to the credit of those ‘‘ American methods ’’ which 
Wells 
went down because he was in a funk when he met 
Carpentier. The funk had nothing to do with 
cowardice, any more than an actor’s stage fright is a 
proof of poltroonery. The man was simply not him- 
self—nervous, overwrought, mastered by too acute a 
sense of a great occasion—and he was beaten, as a 
greater artist might have been, before he recovered 
himself. Naturally, it would have been more soothing 
to our national pride if Wells had proved the tenacious, 
bulldog, glacial Briton of legend, and Carpentier the 
excitable, touch-and-go Frenchman of legend; but 
qualities are not distributed quite on that simple plan, 
and we have to put up with the not very astonishing 
fact that an Englishman may lose his head while a 
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Frenchman keeps his. Let all due credit be given to | with some idea of games in general. And, after ai’, 
the victor, who made the very best use of his chances, — 


and won like the gallant representative of a gallant 


nation; but let there be also a truce to the nonsense | 
about slackening of national fibre and ‘‘ Ichabod ”’ for | 


British boxing. ; 


It is, of course, the people who know nothing about | 
the matter who talk most confidently about our de- | 


terioration in manly sport. An Italian pastrycook, 
iraining on spaghetti and Chianti, wins a Marathon 
race, and they wail for Britain’s departed manhood. 
An English polo team meets defeat in America, and the 
ery goes up for ‘‘ up-to-date methods ’’. A lawn tennis 


championship leaves the country, and treatises are | 


written on the vices of the English service, and our 
absurd ignorance of ‘‘ swerve’’, and such-like. 


French victory is specially disturbing, because we have | 


not even yet lost the Hogarth ‘‘ Calais Gate ’’ idea of 
French physique, except that our modern notion of a 
Frenchman is a fat man rather than an ‘ anatomie 
vivante.’’. It was nothing that for ages the upper-class 
Frenchman had been a bold rider, a hard player at 


tennis, and the best all-round swordsman in Europe. aie present day. He explained the teeskdewn of 


He did not understand cricket ; he even wrote of ‘* deux 


espéces de cricketers: les batters et les bowlers ’’; and | 
he was believed to be constitutionally unable to use his | 


fists. That was a special gift of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Now we know that Frenchmen can box when they give 
their minds to it, and the revelation hurts the man in 
the street, who is probably not much of a boxer him- 
self. The Englishman who really does know how to 
use his fists is not at all disturbed. He is perfectly 
aware that there are more boxers in England, more 


good boxers, and more of the best boxers than in any | 2 : 
= ; “ | Sultan and Caliph, have refused to follow them as of 


other country; and he accepts with considerable philo- 
sophy the result of a test of which he knows the real 
value. 

Unfortunately it is not the Englishman who rides, or 
shoots, or boxes, or plays polo who has most say 
in these matters. The crowd understands nothing but 
success, and every failure in an international contest 
is a fresh excuse for ‘‘ new methods ’’—or, in plain 
English, more money, for that is what the new methods 
amount to. This week we see an Italian has “‘ signed 
on”’ for a British football team; another club has a 
Danish half-back; and yet another has put its trust 
in an Egyptian forward. A first-class Association 
team is as much an ethnological museum as the fore- 
castle of a tramp steamer. Things have not quite 
reached that stage in other departments of sport; but 
if avarice for victory at any price is to regulate our 
tactics, more or less naked professionalism is inevitable. 
It is no question of stupid conservatism. If our pupils 
furnish us with new and valuable hints, by all means 
let us adopt them. It is as unreasonable to take up 
the attitude that pugilism stopped short with Sayers as 
to ignore the discoveries of Pasteur. Traditional 
methods must give way on good reason shown. The 
real point is whether we want to turn British sport into 
a business. It can be done quite easily. A judicious 
expenditure of money would produce a crop of boxers, 
runners, and hammer-throwers equal to any the world 


material. 

But is it worth while—this pot-hunting on the great 
scale? At the worst it is a very ugly business: at the 
best it means an over-specialisation alien to our genius. 
The special virtue of the Englishman is that he is an 
all-round man. He may be beaten on some points, but 
he emerges with credit from any general test. Our 
soldiers, our professional men, our artists and writers 
are usually people of more than one talent. With us 
love of sport is not a mere ambition to be pre-eminent 
in one thing. We like sport because we like it, and 
ot because we have a mere hunger for triumph. The 
Bishop of London, who works hard but continues to 
keep up cycling, tennis, golf, and fives, is typical of 
the Englishman who plays games, and does not merely 
watch them played. An Association forward may be 
the idol of the crowd. The verdict of the country- 
house is rather for the man who is a first-rate shot, a 
fair hand across country, and a decent billiard-player, 


it is that kind of man, and not the specialised expert, 
who represents the best in English life and English 
sport. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


THE FALL OF THE TURK. 

(By rue AUTHOR or THE GOLDEN Boucu ”’.) 
OME few days ago, at the invitation of Pro- 
fessor Oppenheim, Whewell Professor of Inter- 
national Law, Mr. Wickham Steed delivered a lecture 
on the Near Eastern Question before the University 
of Cambridge. | Having been correspondent of ‘* The 
Times ’’ for ten years at Vienna, and having been lately 
seni on a special mission of inquiry to Constantinople, 
Mr. Steed has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for 
studying the inner forces at work in the Near East. 
He traced the problem historically to the antagonism 
of religion and race created by the intrusion of the 
Mohammedan Turks into Christian Europe, and he 
followed the developments of the problem step by step 


the Turkish Empire in its recent conflict with the 
Balkan States by the mistaken policy of the Young 
Turks, who, abandoning the traditional principles of 
a theocratic monarchy, which was well adapted to the 


| intellectual and moral condition of the people, have 


attempted to replace it by rationalistic and Jacobin 
principles borrowed from the French Revolution. 

The effect on the army has been disastrous, for the 
soldiers, knowing that their officers are not animated 
by the old unwavering religious faith and loyalty to the 


old to the death, because they believe that in doing so 
they would go straight to hell instead of to Paradise. 
The only hope of saving the Turkish Empire from 
dissolution, with all the dangers and conflicts which 
that dissolution would entail, consists, according to 
Mr. Steed, in reverting to the old political and religious 
ideals of a theocratic monarchy, thereby renouncing the 
attempt to force Western theories of religion and 
government prematurely upon Eastern peoples who are 
not ripe to receive them. 

The lecturer spoke for an hour and a half, and was 
listened to throughout with rapt attention by a large 
and distinguished audience, who were profoundly im- 
pressed, not only by the speaker’s mastery of the 
intricate facts of the problem, and by the ease and 
grace of his delivery, but still more by the deep con- 
viction with which he spoke, and by the high ethical 
idealism which he advocated as the truest wisdom in 
the dealings of nations with each other. 

In listening to him it was difficult to resist the im- 
pression that we have in the speaker a new force in the 
political world, a force that can only work for the 
purest and highest ends. 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE. 


‘is NGLAND’”’, M. Anatole France tells us, ‘‘ is 
can show. All judges agree that we have splendid raw | 


the native home of the novel, as is Normandy 
of the apple or Valencia of the orange’’. In phrases 
delicately happy M. France praises us for master- 
pieces in this kind, telling us of Richardson, Fielding, 
Defoe, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and George 
Eliot. Significantly he pauses at the threshold 
of to-day lest he should ‘‘ confer on the living a 
premature apotheosis ’’. Is there a touch here of the 
familiar elfin irony? Does M. France, the countryman 
of Romain Rolland and Paul Bourget, suggest here a 
reservation in favour of contemporary France? Some 
among his hearers, living readers and writers of the 
English novel, must at times have felt uneasy under 
the compliments of M. France. The position clearly 
abounded in’ the comedy he loves. Here was a novelist 
of France whose pages are quick with style-—a style 
so well fitted to the mood and thought of the writer 
that often, until we pause, we forget to admire the 
force and wisdom of a fine intelligence in our delight 
at the way in which it finds a perpetually happy 
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expression. This novelist, whose pages, in style and 
substance, reproach the modern writers of England for 


all they have forgotten and cannot achieve, compli- | 


ments England to-day upon her supremacy! These 
compliments he mischievously (surely there was mis- 
chief here?) points with allusions to great Englishmen 
whose works we, as a reading public, mostly remem- 
ber at centenaries and bi-centenaries. 

This week’s celebration of the genius of Anatole 
France is, we fear, rather a motive for deeply search- 
ing our literary hearts than for calmly accepting our 
literary supremacy. Thomas Hardy, at any rate, sees 
it thus. Anatole France is, for Thomas Hardy, a 
writer whose pages may make us wiser perhaps, but 
certainly less confidently sure that all is well with the 
contemporary English novel. Thomas Hardy sees in 
Anatole France a witness to our falling away. ‘‘ In 
these days when the literature of narrative and verse 
seems to be losing its qualities as an art’’, Mr. Hardy 
finds it a sobering privilege ‘‘ that we should have 
come into our midst a writer who is faithful to the 
principles that make for permanence, who never for- 
gets the value of organic form and symmetry, the force 
of reserve’’. Thomas Hardy’s letter to the celebrants 
on Wednesday was the best possible preamble to 
the eulogy of Anatole France. The praises of our dis- 
tinguished guest could hardly, after that, fly to our 
heads, or make us too readily assume that we wear 
the mantle to-day of Fielding and Swift; even though 
we may count among us om these occasions Miss 


Corelli, Mr. Jerome, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, and dozens | 


of their almost equally distinguished contemporaries. 
M. France explained our old supremacy in novei- 


writing as due to the novel being like the English | 


mind, ‘‘ intimate, homely, and cordial ’’. 
too, there enters a quality of the English mind which, 
perhaps more than anything else, has helped to dis- 
tinguish English from French literature. ‘‘ Style is 
the man’”’ 
English writer than to the French. In France style, 
style is individual and lawless. French style is tradi- 
tional, and practised more as the necessary polite 
practice of an educated citizen than it is in England. 
English authors have run to the novel because there 
they had a large territory in which to wander at will. 
Every great English novelist has made of the English 
novel his own form and style; so that in England the 
novel has come to be a definition embracing almost 
as many kinds and lengths and plans and purposes 
in material and structure as there are English novelists. 
Consider the loose, ambling progress of ‘‘ Tom 
Jones ’’; and how Fielding has justified it by the one 
English law that the English novelist recognises— 
the law of success! Consider, next, the careful archi- 
tecture of ‘‘ Tess’’. Perhaps the only link between 
such: works as these is the link of their being success- 
ful and characteristic expressions of genius. The 


Largely, 


only living author in England who can emulate M. 
France, who could have met him in the fellowship of 
genius, was unhappily absent. It is one of life’s little 
ironies that Thomas Hardy was unable to be there. In 
more than one sense Thomas Haedy was the skeleton 
at this particular dinner. 


THE DECLINE OF ELOQUENCE IN 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By Artuur A. BAUMANN. 
ORD CURZON’S Rede lecture,* reprinted as 


a pamphlet, is an exhaustive treatise on one 
of the noblest of human arts by one of its most eminent 
practitioners. I should have said that it would rank 
as a piece of classical criticism if Lord Curzon had 
not spoiled it by a sudden and quite unaccountable 
descent to ‘‘ journalistic jottings’’ about the minor 
stars of the Parliamentary firmament. 

Lord Curzon left the House of Commons before the 
grand old style had gone out of fashion. As Viceroy 
of India, and one of the leaders of the House of Lords, 
he has been able to pursue an art of which leisure and 
dignity are essential conditions. I say this not for- 
getting that Demosthenes spoke in the ecclesia, and 
Cicero in the forum, and that some of Bright’s master- 
pieces were delivered at public meetings. For there 
is dignity and leisure at a public meeting, though there 
is none in the House of Commons. There is dignity 
because the platform is both a physical convenience 
and a moral elevation. There is leisure because the 
audience are in no hurry; they have come there to be 
instructed or amused; if possible, both. To do the 
modern electors justice, they betray a pathetic eager- 


THE 


_ ness to be educated in politics, and if a speaker has 
| any power of exposition, or any new facts to communi- 
| cate, or any gift of wit or humour, he will be rewarded 


is an aphorism really more suited to the | 


beyond his deserts. It is impossible to prepare too. 


4 | carefully for the platform; nothing contributes more 
is also the age and sometimes the academy. nglsh | 


mischief to-day with the English novelist is not that | 


he disregards fixed canons of form and style. No 
English novelist ever has regarded them, but has made 
and observed his own. The mischief to-day is that 
the majority of English novelists have no form or 
style whatever. Their style is neither the man, nor 
the age, nor the academy, nor anything at all. One 
page is like another page, without character or life. 
It is because the pages of ‘‘ Thais’’ and of ‘‘ L’Ile 
des Pingouins ’’ are alight and alive with living words 
and phrases; because they proceed beautifully, with a 
perpetual subordination of detail to the general plan; 
because the colours and voices of this author’s world 
are not all loud; because we are always conscious of 
that perfect fitting of ends with appropriate means 
which is the only inviolable law of style—it is because 
of these things that Anatole France figures in the mind 
of Thomas Hardy to-day as a warning to the con- 
temporary multitude of English novelists. We are 
glad there is in England now a body of English readers 
and writers large enough to unite in honouring per- 
haps the greatest living master of style in Europe. 
It is, at any rate, to the good that if we cannot emu- 
late the style of M. France we can at least appreciate 
it and express our gratitude in a public feast. The 


to the comfort of the listeners than the logical arrange- 
ment, the step by step method, and the division of the 
speech into compartments. If an audience of artisans, 
shopkeepers, and clerks see that the speaker has paid 
them the compliment of preparing his speech—they are 
rather flattered by voluminous notes—and if he is 
physically able to make himself heard, they will, 
however much they may differ from his views, give 
him a much better hearing than he would get in the 
House of Commons. I often wonder that ambitious 
young peers and politicians do not devote more time 
and trouble to the art of platform speaking. I have 
never had experience of the agricultural labourer as a 
listener. But of urban audiences in London, Lanca- 
shire, and Scotland I have knowledge; and there is 
no greater mistake than to imagine that they like 
clap-trap shouted at them—if they have a weakness, 
it is for fine language. But all public speakers should 
take a few lessons in elocution and voice-production. 
Judging from their performances, hardly any politicians 
realise the difference between a slurred and a staccato 
enunciation; nor, seemingly, have they learned that it 
is the low, not the high, notes that carry farthest, 


' and that to prevent the irritating habit of dropping of 


the voice on the emphatic words, the lungs should be 
filled by drawing in the breath as you approach the 
end of the sentence. These things must be learned 
mechanically, just as you must learn the tango if you 
wish to disport yourself as an Argentine cowboy. 

The conditions of speaking in the House of Commons 
are exactly the reverse of speaking at a public meeting. 
There is neither leisure nor dignity ; nothing but solemn 
scuffling for a place, and undignified bustling. There, 
unless you are a Cabinet Minister, one of two or three 
leaders of the Opposition, or a spokesman of one of 
the new groups, the audience, so far from wanting to 
hear you, want not to hear you. The House of Com- 
mons, with the most perfect acoustics, is the most 
difficult place in the world to speak in. Yawning, 


*<“Modern Parliamentary Eloquence: the Rede Lecture 
delivered before the University of Cambridge, November, 1913.’ 
By Earl Curzon of Kedleston. London : Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 
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whispering, figures flitting to and fro, doors perpetually 
swinging, these are the accompaniment to which the 
young speaker must accustom himself. I never could 


understand why my dearest friends, under pretence of | 


support, would come and sit near me when I was 
speaking, and embark sotto voce upon a long and 
’ animated conversation on their private affairs. Indeed, 


my most elaborate efforts were confided to the patient | 


and solitary ear of the Speaker during the dinner hour. 


I was however rewarded by the reporters, who always | 


show their gratitude to anyone who takes the trouble 
to speak logically and grammatically and distinctly. A 
Cabinet Minister, two or three men on the front Oppo- 


sition bench, and the heads of groups, are the only | 
speakers who can now secure the attention of the — 


House of Commons. t 
because they are eloquent, or witty, or informed, but 


And they are listened to, not | 


because what they say may affect the game of politics | 


—how they say it matters not a jot. 
member on his legs sees himself surrounded by a host 
of competitors, watchful, resentful, sitting with sheaves 


The private | 


of notes in hand, ready to spring up the moment he | 


sits down. Such an audience would damp the fire of 


Demosthenes, and silence the wit of Cicero. No wonder — 
that over such an assembly, feverish, impatient, over- — 
talked, Mr. Asquith exercises a soothing and undis- | 
puted supremacy, for, as Lord Curzon points out, he _ 

simple little figures, one a bronze woman carrying a 


has carried the art of compression to the highest point 
ever achieved by a public speaker. The Prime 


Minister’s speech on the second reading of the Home — 
Rule Bill did not, I think, occupy more than fifty — 


minutes; and no point was left untouched. 


Be it | and there are still in existence toys of theirs elaborately 


observed that Mr. Asquith spares, not only his listeners, — 


but himself. No statesman of the first rank is so 
economical of utterance as the Prime Minister, and I 


hazard the assertion that he makes fewer speeches in — 


Parliament and on the platform than any other 
occupant of either front bench. This is one of Mr. 
Asquith’s secrets, and those who would achieve his 
Tacitean style must imitate his parsimony. Lord Cur- 
zon has explained the reason why the House of 


of oratory, or even its lower form of eloquence. The 
House of Commons has ceased to discharge what 
Bagehot calls ‘‘ its lyrical function’’, that is, the 


the art of speaking to public meetings is Mr. F. E, 
Smith; but he runs the risk of falling a victim to the 
facility which undid Gladstone. The rhetorical soul of 
Mr. F. E. Smith is in danger: let us all pray for its 
salvation. ‘* Thrift, thrift, Horatio’’, by which I do 
not mean the serving up of baked meats, but the 
occasional practice of abstinence. 


ROSEMARY AND BAUBLES. 
By Fi_tson YOuNG. 


WAS looking the other day in the British Museum 

at some of the toys with which little children 
played in Egypt thousands of years ago, and also at 
some of those which in a later age enlivened the nur- 
series of Greece and Rome. And afterwards, wandering 
through the bewildering galleries of a modern Christ- 
mas toy fair, I could not but be struck, not only by 
the essentially changeless nature of our playthings, but 
also by the tendency manifested throughout the ages 
for toys to become over-elaborate and complicated until, 
like civilisation itself, they defeat their own ends and 
have to revert to elementary simplicity again. The little 
Egyptian children had simple things like soft balls or 
hard ones made of porcelain or papyrus, and the most 
elaborate toys of theirs which I have seen are two quite 


vessel on her head, and the other, in earthenware, a 
mother carrying her child. But the little Romans and 
Greeks were much more complicated in their tastes, 


dressed, with jointed arms and legs, and tiny dolls- 

house chairs and tables, with little cups and utensils of 

pottery painted with scenes from the lives of children. 
In our own age there have been many developments 


_ of elaborateness in toys, which perhaps were brought 
_ to their perfection in the workshops of South Germany 
' in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and we are 
| just now at the culmination of another similar, although 
| less noble, development, and on the eve of a return, 
Commons is no longer a possible field for the display | 


function of expressing in the best words the best | 


thoughts of the nation on great themes of foreign and 
domestic policy. 
bills into laws, and the machine turns under a series of 
rules so strict and numerous that anything like eloquent 
exposition or philosophical comment is shut out. 
‘Hazlitt playfully describes Burke’s exordium as “‘ call- 
ing the Speaker out to dance a minuet with him ”’ 
before beginning. The stately ways of art are 
churlishly repressed in the modern House of Commons, 


It has become a machine for turning | 


apparently, to simpler and more primitive toys. Cer- 
tainly although the childish ambition is to have some- 
thing which ‘‘ works ’’ and is “‘ real,’’ it is not these 
things which abide most securely in our memories and 
affections; but things which were so unreal as to be 
mere grotesque symbols of what they were supposed to 
represent. In fact it was the toys which gave us most 


_ to do, and laid on our imaginations the greatest task of 


pretence and make-believe, that really won our hearts. 
How simple are the first things with which a little child 
learns to play! First something soft that can be taken 
into the mouth; then something that rattles or jingles ; 


_ then the simple ball or sphere that can be rolled or 


where solemn prigs have taken the place of the gay and | 


majestic figures of the past. 


Another cause of the | 


decline of eloquence exposed by Lord Curzon is the | 


fearful fluency of the average politician, attained, 
malgré lui, by his compulsory service on the platform. 
If | were training a young man to be an orator, the 
quality I should be most afraid of would be his fluency. 


of no more exquisite torture than the fluency of a 
commonplace man, without ideas, without experience, 
and with the common stock of information. Yet of 
such stuff our politicians perforce are made. Despite 
of motor-cars, candidates and members should refuse 
to speak at five or six meetings in an evening. The 
multiplication of electors has made it very difficult, 
though in time this will cure itself, as constituents will 
be so numerous under universal suffrage as to make it 
physically impossible to address them. President 
Wilson is a reticent man: his speeches are short, few, 
and literary; yet he has been chosen king of a de- 
mocracy three or four times as big as our own. For 
the present, at all events, the House of Commons is 
hopeless as an arena of eloquence. There remain the 
House of Lords and the platform. In the House of 


Lords, whilst it exists, Lord Curzon must dispute with 
The greatest exemplar of 


Lord Rosebery the palm. 


bounced, then the doll in some shape or form; then the 
wheel, and then, according to the child’s inclination or 
opportunity, the reins that help him to pretend to be a 
horse, the sword or helmet which makes him into a 


| soldier, the gun for killing enemies or wild beasts, the 


_ railway train, the boat, and so on. 


The most precious 


| toys which I remember were an imperfectly cured cow- 
) | horn which gave out, in addition to its wavering note, 
lor fluency is the natural enemy of eloquence. I know | 


a most overpowering smell; a species of gaily-painted 
wheel mounted on a handle, which I called (quite in- 
accurately) my ‘‘ whirligig ’’; a small boat with black 
topsides and a salmon-coloured bottom, which has 
sailed many voyages on the green tablecloth, now 
bringing up alongside Webster’s Dictionary to dis- 
charge cargo, and now lying at anchor in the shelter of 
a promontory of Bibles; and a common iron hoop bur- 
nished by friction of its stick to the colour of silver, 
beside and behind which I ran, over paved footpaths 
dappled with sunshine filtered through the hawthorn 
and laburnum of suburban gardens, many a long, 
unweary mile. It is strange to me to think that these 
objects, once so living and crowded upon with poetry 
and imagination, so closely associated with all that was 
lovely and adventurous in the mind of childhood, must 
long ago have crumbled away and been restored to their 
chemical elements, and that I should still be walking 
about and looking into toyshop windows, reduced to 
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the sorry business of writing about toys instead of 
gloriously playing with them. 


| trembled and shook whenever the box was moved? 
But it is of no use. | When the mind is putting out its first feelers towards 


| made an experiment not very long ago; did actually | beauty it is things like this, vivid, definite and com- 


purchase, for an absurdly small sum, a clockwork rail- 
way of a kind that was totally beyond my reach in the 
days when I would have gloried in it; and carrying it 
home in a large red cardboard box, and making sure 
that my servant was well out of the way, did actually 
set it out on the floor and attempt to play with it. But 
the glory had departed; I could not become sufficiently 


like a little child to enter into that kingdom. But I | 


knew what to do with the train. I parcelled it up 
again and bestowed it upon a family of little children 
into whose wildest dreams the idea of possessing such 
a thing could never have entered, and I believe it is 
to this day brought out on a Sunday or a birthday by 
their father, and played with for their benefit, sur- 
rounded in their minds with the same glamour and 
glory in which it first fell upon them from the skies. 

I am constantly seeing my little friends being 
deprived of this great pleasure of the rarely-used 
‘‘ best ’’ toy. Everything is celivered into their hands 
—aeroplanes that fly, electric trains with signals and 
switches that work, toy battleships and motor-cars that 
are marvels of ingenuity, armies that are patterns of 
accuracy in their uniforms and equipment. But when 
you have put into a child’s hand an extremely elaborate 
model, it cannot and does not satisfy his imagination. 
He will play for a whole day with a train made of 
chairs, because imagination enters into the game; the 
arm-chair is an engine, the sofa is a sleeping-car, 
another arm-chair is the luggage-van. But if you give 
him a perfect thing his imagination is left out in the 
cold; there is no part for it to take in the game except 
a destructive part; in short, there is nothing to be done 
with the mechanical model except to break it open and 
see how it works. Indeed, more summary methods are 
quite naturally attractive. I have seen a little boy of 
four years old, to whom an elaborate working model 
of a motor-car had been presented, after watching it 
work for a few minutes, take it up in his hand and 
hurl it to the ground with a smile of satisfaction. It 
was the only thing he could think of doing with it. 
That is why the hoop or the train of chairs or the 
rough and grotesque toy train will always give more 
real pleasure than the most elaborate machinery that 
can be conceived ; that is why the rag doll or the woolly 
lamb will always lie nearer the heart’s affections than 
the most wonderfully equipped and elaborately clothed 
French poupée. 

As I have said, however, I believe there is some sign 
of a return to the more primitive style of toy. I see 
mysterious objects in toyland with quaint names, of 
which the goliiwog and the teddy bear were the pre- 
cursors. There is one which particularly pleases me 
called ‘‘ A dada’’. I like it first for its name; it is not 
called ‘‘dada’’ or ‘‘ the dada’’, but ‘‘a dada’’; and 
it has thus been christened, I suppose, in order to 
facilitate reference to it by the very youngest of its 
possessors. It is, moreover, a simple doll, of a bright 
and cheery countenance, and can be made by simple 
means to assume various postures. It is more natural 
and purely primitive than the rather affected and 
artificial type of American invention known as “ Billy- 
kins ’’; in fact, it is a charming and attractive toy, 
which will probably take an abiding place among those 
“solid joys and lasting pleasures ’’ which happy chil- 
dren should be laying up for themselves in the fragrant 
cabinet of memory. A touch of the grotesque is 
admirabie in a toy; it separates it from the common 
things of life, and gives definition to the memories 
associated with it; but it should above all things be 
simple. Do you remember those trains stamped out of 
tin, with wheels of brass wire, and no resemblance at 
all to any known vehicle? Was there ever a red like 
that of the red carriage, or a yellow and a blue like the 
colours that followed it; or any green to equal the 
greenness of the engine? Do you remember the 
fragrant smell of them—yes, and the taste of them 
when licked? Or do you remember a little passepartout 
glass box edged with yellow, containing a tortoise that 


prehensible, which enchant and satisfy it, yet lead it on 
to the pursuit of ever finer things. 

Pray think of this when you are making the choice, 
sO wearisome to you, so momentous to them, of 
Christmas toys for your little friends. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS. 
By F. Runciman. 


O one is better pleased than I am when Mr. 
Arthur Fagge devotes an evening to novelties ; 

and in my next article I propose to discuss some he 
produced last week. In the meantime, however, I 
want to say something about some music which is so 
old that it is new to many of us. Readers of this 
Review will remember that some years ago I never 
tired of insisting on the value of the work done by 
Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. His concerts of old music 
were an unfailing source of joy; his little concert-room 
was always crowded ; musicians went to learn and take 
pleasure in the forgotten music of an earlier day. 
But the little concert-room, although full, did not hold 
enough half-guineas to provide the concert-giver with 
his bread-and-butter, and as even musicians cannot 
live on air and praise and must have a certain limited 
quantity of solid food, Mr. Dolmetsch grew weary of 
the struggle and went to America to try his luck there. 
But the plain fact was, though none of us realised 
it at the time, that there were not, either in America 
or in England, enough people interested in old music ; 
in all London only some fifty regular subscribers could 
be reckoned on, and in Boston there were no more. 
But during the past ten years there has been a change. 
Mr. Dolmetsch has come back, and is lecturing in the 
provinces to audiences of two and three thousand; 
and the small hall of Clifford’s Inn is full at each of his 
concerts. Whether the public is large enough yet to 
make the concerts permanently profitable is more than 
can be said as yet; but it is growing larger every day. 
Yet there is one thing about which Mr. Dolmetsch 
ought to take warning. His three children are excep- 
tionally gifted ; but, to speak vulgarly, it is hardly good 
enough to charge half-a-guinea to hear them play and 
sing the old music. The fault of these concerts 
always was their casual, amateurish character; the 
performances were always more or less like rehearsals ; 
and this defect was rather accentuated than other- 
wise on Tuesday evening of last week. This old stuff, 
as Mr. Dolmetsch knows as well as anyone, is very 
difficult; the most consummate musicianship, insight, 
mature understanding, are required for its interpreta- 
tion; and though it is interesting and amusing to see 
a valiant little fellow, five years of age, tackling a 
minuet of Rameau, much better use might be made of 
the time. The dialogue, ‘‘I prithee keep my sheep 
for me’’, by Nicholas Laneare, did not make anything 
like its full effect because of the immaturity of the little 
artists. In a word the affair was too little of a concert 
and too much of a baby-show. I do not say this in an 
unkind spirit. I want these concerts to prosper, so 
that I may spend enjoyable evenings, and it seems to 
me that people will not attend them regularly unless 
the finest and ripest artists available take part in them. 
The best things of the evening were two pavans for 
violo and harpsichord: here the youngsters did their 
share well, and were steadied by Miss Beatrice Horne, 
Mrs. Dolmetsch, and Miss Thérése de Lens. Mr. 
Dolmetsch himself played the harpsichord brilliantly. 
These old composers knew how to get “ effects ’’ out 
of the instruments they wrote for. Rameau’s suite has 
a curious freshness blended with its old-world atmo- 
sphere: the ‘‘ Rappel des Oiseaux ’’ might, save for 
touches of the ancient idiom, have been composed 
yesterday. We usually think of Rameau as a dry-as- 
dust theorist, but he certainly had many happy hours of 
inspiration. Of course he sounds naive compared with 
Bach; and he has not a touch of Bach’s stupendous 
spirit; but he achieves what he sets out to do. His 
technique is impeccable, and his invention, if not rich, 
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is at any rate respectable. 


Wagner stood more in need of scenery, dress, lights, 
and action to stir his imagination. We English owe 
much to Lully, for he was the master of our Pelham 
Humphries, and exerted an immense influence over 
Purcell. An agreeable feature of the concert was the 
clavichord prelude and fugue of Bach. Of course the 
room is much too large for the faint tones of this love- 
liest of keyed instruments, but in such matters we must 
put up with what we can get. Unfortunately a dog 


barked about ten miles off, and we lost a bit of the | 
The | 


fugue, but the rest was well worth listening to. 
last concert of the series comes off on 17 December, 
and I recommend my readers to write for tickets at 
once. (Miss Beatrice Horne, St. Andrew’s House, 
314, Mortimer Street, W.) I have not the slightest 
hesitation about advertising these concerts. Like Dr. 
Terry’s, at best they attract too few people for it to be 


possible for them to bear the financial weight of | 


columns of advertisements in the daily Press. The big 
orchestras can well and profitably indulge in such 
luxuries, and in posters on the hoardings and in the 
railway stations, and in strings of sandwich-men in 
the streets. The only hope of the smaller enterprises 
getting a faithful following lies in the élite reading 
about them; and there are at present all too few critics 
who go to concerts for the sake of the older music. 
We want orchestras of at least a hundred artists; we 
want Tschaikowsky, Debussy, and Strauss. For my 
part, I love a rumpus in a concert-hall as_ well 
as most people; I am delighted to ride on the storm 
and the whirlwind raised by Wagner or Berlioz; but 
there are times when it is refreshing to surrender one- 
self to the enchantment of the music of an earlier day, 
a day when a great style of writing for small means 
was common in the air, when noise had not come to be 
thought a fair substitute for sheer beauty and expres- 
siveness. Two or three of these quieter concerts even 
give an added zest to the tempests of passion and 
heroics we get at Queen’s Hall; they save our musical 
palate from becoming depraved. A man or woman 
who finds no satisfaction in music a trifle less uproari- 
ous than the Battle in the ‘‘ Heldenleben ’’ is indeed in 
a sad plight. The year 1913 may be perhaps a great 
one in history, but the years round about 1613 were 
not less great. The boundaries of the art have been 
immensely widened ; we have gained much. Have we 
not at the same time lost something? We certainly 
have if we can no longer appreciate pure beauty ; if we 
preserve our power of doing this we may revel in the 
music of to-day and have to the full the priceless 
heritage of the past. 

From Clifford’s Inn on Tuesday, none too brilliantly 
lit and with its fit audience though few, to Queen's 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, with a huge but rather 
undiscriminating audience, might have proved some- 
thing of a shock but for the lapse of the intervening 
days. At Clifford’s Inn the harpsichord, clavichord, 
viol, and viol da gamba: the most modern of the com- 
positions played, a suite of Marin Marais. At Queen’s 
Hall a Stradivari fiddle handled by one of the most 
accomplished of living violinists, Mischa Elman: the 
earliest composition a Handel sonata and the most 
recent a concerto of Saint-Saéns. 
parisons need be drawn. No more satisfying concert 
than Mischa Elman’s has been given this season. I 


will let the Saint-Saéns thing go; my opinion of that | 


gentleman’s music has so often been given in these | , 
_ —namely, that he should be a genius and have enough 


columns that a repetition would merely weary the 
reader. Let those who like such work like it, provided 
they are kind enough not to insist on me doing the 
same. The rendering of Handel’s E major sonata was 


superb, and set one dreaming of what results of in- | 
effable loveliness might be realised if Elman with his | 
Strad, and Dolmetsch with his harpsichord could join | 
Handel is by no means always at his | 


forces for once. 
finest and noblest in his chamber-music; he was too 
readily contented with the conventional figurations of 


songs when writing for solo instruments, and never 
once to the height of his greatest choruses. In the two 


slow movements, however, of this sonata there is a 


Lully sounded a trifle | 
clumsy ; but Lully was really an opera-writer : not even | 
. insight into their meaning and possibilities by Elman, 


No invidious com- | 


_ advisable to say no more than one can. 


wrong with it. 


surprising depth of feeling expressed in purely vocal 
phrases for the violin; and these, grasped with true 


made, in the best sense of the word, a magnificent 
effect. Elman’s technique is irreproachable, but some- 
thing more than technique was needed to make this 
effect. The artist of 1913 could play with the notes 
of the art of 1713; yet we got no mere playing, but a 
truly inspired interpretation. The last item of the pro- 
gramme was Wieniawski’s showy ‘‘ Souvenir de 
Moscow,”’ the playing of which showed that the violin- 
ist, did he choose to ignore the artist in himself, might 
win packed houses as many times a week as he liked 
by playing nothing but fireworks. I don’t know the 
composer, A. Trowell, of a Minuetto Rococo; it seemed 
to be agreeable fooling of a sort I would not go out 
of my way either to hear or to avoid. J. M. Leclair was 
one of the most gifted of the seventeenth-century 
French school, and he might have done better things 
had he not been a violinist—and also, it appears, a 
ballet-dancer—first and a composer afterwards. The 
‘* Tambourin,’’ arranged by Nachez, is pretty, but can- 
not be compared with his more serious work. Unfor- 
tunately I did not hear the Mozart sonata in B flat. 
The programme was excellently devised from the point 
of view of variety, and though I would gladly have 
given up Saint-Saéns for a Beethoven sonata, variety is 
essential if a musician wishes to earn his bread by 
concert-giving. Besides, tastes differ, and even a 
musical critic must be taught once in a while that he is 
not everybody. 


‘*THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA.”’ 
By JoHN PALMER. 


ET me this week forget a rash undertaking to 
show that dramatic technique does not exist. 

The revival at the St. James’s Theatre of Mr. Shaw’s 
‘The Doctor’s Dilemma’’ is too interesting to be 
treated merely as the peg for a general discussion. 
Every good play that is written, as we shall see at 
some future time, proves the literal nonentity of 
dramatic technique. But ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma ”’ 
proves other and more immediately interesting things. 

‘*The Doctor’s Dilemma ’’ is a most exasperating 
play. Perpetually one is wondering whether it is the 
best or the worst play Mr. Shaw has ever written. 
At the end of the second act we are sure it is the best. 
At the extreme end of the evening we are sure it is 
the worst. The mere fact that at the extreme end of 
the evening it is nearly midnight and that the play 
began punctually at eight has something to do with 
this impression. It is not that Mr. Shaw has taken 
up four hours of our time, but that somehow he has 
contrived to spend two hours of the four in undoing 
most of what he does in the other two. 

Here we must be careful. The merest expert will 
tell you that ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma ”’ is too long. 
Probably he will add that the play is over-written. Let 
us be clear about this. Is there really any such thing 
as an over-long or an over-written play? The one 
absolute and incontrovertible limit to the length of a 
play is the physical limit. If the author is a genius, 
and has enough to say, and allows his audience, dis- 
creet intervals for food and fresh air, there is no reason 
why his play should not last for a week without anyone 
beginning to suspect that it is over-long. The play 
of an author who cannot comply with these conditions 


to say—is only too long in the sense that it is always 
All this may 
seem quite childishly obvious, but if it were always re- 
membered as faithfully as such commonplaces are 
usually forgotten we should have less confusion of the 
symptoms of a play’s failure with the disease. To say 
that a play is too long is not a diagnosis; and the critic 
or playgoer who thinks that it is stands in the position 


_ of a doctor who imagines he has discovered what is 


his period, and rarely rose to the height of his greatest | wrong with his patient by merely stating his tempera- 


| ture. 


The conviction of an audience that a play is too 
long is only a symptom that something somewhere is 
Sometimes such plays are only too 
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long in the sense that they should never have been pre- 
sented. To say that a play is over-written equally 
begs the question. There is no such thing as an over- 
written play. Usually when an expert tells you that a 
play is over-written he really means that the play is 
under-written, or that it is not written at all. 

The fallacy of dismissing a play as over-long or over- 
written is clearly shown when we compare the first 
act of ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma ’’ with the last. It is 
strictly true that the bulk of the first act could be cut 
out without obscuring the issue or the action of the play. 
In this crude sense the first act of ‘‘ The Doctor’s 
Dilemma ”’ is too long, and also in this crude sense 
it is over-written. On the other hand, it is equally 
true that from every other point of view the first act 
of ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma ’’ is one of the two acts 
of the play which is not long enough. Nothing so 
good as the first and second acts of this play could be 
long enough if they went on for a week. Super- 
ficially all the doctor’s shop is irrelevant and unneces- 
sary. Essentially it is the stuff which could least of 
all be spared. Contrast with this the last act of the 
play—an act which does not stand still, but continues 
the story. Superficially this seems relevant and neces- 
sary. In our hearts we know that it wearies us. This 
is too long, we exclaim with Polonius; and think we 
have explained why we cannot be interested. 


The Saturday Review. 


The fourth act remains, and the fourth act is a 
serious matter. It need not go bodily out; but it 
needs, as has already been said, complete revision. It 
is true that life does not cease to be funny because 
someone is recently dead. It is also true that this 


| fourth act of ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma ’”’ brings vividly 


out one of the chief virtues of Mr. Shaw’s work at all 
times—its perpetual request that all high things, such 
as religion and death, can and should ever be com- 
pelled to stand the test of laughter. The failure of 
this fourth act is not due to a necessary fallacy in what 
Mr. Shaw has here attempted. Mr. Shaw’s treatment 
of death does not offend us because he has laughed 
in the face of our King of Terrors. It offends us be- 
cause into his treatment of this really tremendous oppo- 
sition of the idea of death with the idea of a world that 
goes trivially forward without a decent thought for the 
dead Mr. Shaw has not put the imagination which 
would have saved him from errors of taste as a drama- 
tist, which cheapen his great theme and belittle the very 
thing he sets out to accomplish. When Shakespeare 
brings together death and the common round (as when 


_ Fortinbras breaks in upon Hamlet) death is put into 


his place, but death is not thereby cheapened. But 


Mr. Shaw’s treatment of this theme cheapens both 


' life and death. 


Contrasting these two acts we soon realise that | 


scenes wittily written can never be too long, and that 
scenes tediously written are too long by exactly the 
time they take to play. If Mr. Shaw could have car- 
ried on his play for twelve hours upon the level of his 
first act we could with the necessary rest and refresh- 
ment have sat under him in King Street for a week 
without once feeling that he had kept us there for an 
undue length of time. We began to be tired at about 
eleven o’clock, not because it was eleven o'clock, but 
because Mr. Shaw had begun to repeat himself, to 
underline unnecessarily all that he had already sug- 
gested, and to wander from the point of his play witb- 
out making it worth our while to follow him. The 
last act of ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma ”’ is every way an 
anti-climax. It is an anti-climax of the story or idea 
of the play; of the style in which it is written; of the 
clarity and vigour equally of Mr. Shaw’s thought and 
expression. The first necessary step towards making 
‘* The Doctor’s Dilemma ”’ a perfect play is to cut out 
the last act altogether. 
nearly related to the first—namely, to cut bodily out 
of the play all that relates to Ridgeon’s tenderness for 
Mrs. Dubedat. This silly stuff only gets in the way 


He is here like a small boy who has 
the courage to put out his tongue at a ghost. Mr. 
Shaw must re-think himself into this scene, and try 
to understand exactly why the doctor’s joke about 


_ Dubedat’s borrowing his first five pounds in the world 


no time left in which to mention the players. 


to come is a lapse of the imagination. He will then 
realise that the whole scene is full of false relations, 
all the worse for their being due to a deliberate mis- 
handling of the progression. 
And now, just as I am warming to the job of a really 
useful dissection of Mr. Shaw’s play, I find ag on 
id we 


_ but have a regular repertory theatre intelligent criticism 
of playing would become quite an agreeable and an 


interesting occupation. I am not going to fob off 
any of Mr. Granville Barker’s company with a per- 
functory mention. Perhaps I shali have an oppor- 


' tunity next week of dealing with them individually. 


The second necessary step is | 


of the main theme without adding anything of its own | 


to our enjoyment. Now let the first and second acts 
remain almost as they stand, the first act, by virtue of 
the doctor’s talk, ranking with the best half-dozen ‘‘ con- 
versations ’’ which Mr. Shaw has written; the second 


act, by virtue of the masterly way in which Dubedat’s | 


villainies are cumulatively unfolded, ranking with the 
best half-dozen bits of dramatic exposition I have 
watched in a London theatre. Keeping these acts 
virtually untouched there remain the two studio acts, 


the second of which requires to be almost entirely re- | 


Written. 
Dubedat’s studio the play is virtually at an end, so 
far as our theatrical expert is concerned. The dilemma 
of the doctor is clearly stated at the fall of the curtain 
in the second act. Ordinarily we should want merely 
an additional third act to tidy up the situation. But 
the theatrical expert, of course, reckons without his 
author. He always does. I should advise him to 
allow Mr. Shaw two full acts in the studio; for there 
is only one rule that is of any use in dealing with 
Mr. Shaw (or for the matter of that with anyone else)-- 
namely, to let him go on talking so long as he can do 
justice to himself, whether what is popularly known 
as the action of the play is standing or moving. The 
third act of ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma’”” is justified, in 
that the absence of any new point in the action is 
compensated for by the quality of the talk. In a word, 
the third act consumes its own smoke, and it therefore 
stands. 


Observe that before we have even reached | 


GROWING. 


When I was but a little boy 

I knew no more than a little tiny joy. 
When I was young and twenty-five, 
Then I was fearfully alive. 

And when I grew and became a man, 
Then I was the top of creation’s plan; 
I melted into love’s desire— 

I was the ore and I the fire. 

And when I knew that I was old, 
Then I was minted into gold. 


GILBERT CANNAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
FREE COMPETITION AND FREE TRADE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir.—The Premier at Oldham instanced as one of the 
questions that have not been and presumably cannot be 
answered by Tariff Reformers, ‘*‘ Why do foreign manufac- 
tured goods come into this country and find a market here? 
Is it not because for the time being, at any rate, they can 
either not be made here at all or can be made better and 
cheaper than here in the places from which they come ?”’ 

Is it not a fair rejoinder to ask for a reply 19 the question 
from modern devotees of Free Trade themselves in accord- 
ance with the Free Trade theory, as expounded by J. S. Mill 
in the chapters under International Exchange and Taxes on 
Commodities? Unless they can square replies to such ques- 
tions with the theory of Free Trade as expounded in those 
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chapters their association with the name Free Trade is mis- _ 


leading, and to call them devotees of State-aided imports is 
but the truth according to the theory of Free Trade. 

To support a system of State-aided imports is to support 
a system of industrial and social suicide. To support free 
imports in accordance with Free Trade theory is to support 
an economic proposition, but-it is impossible to realise Free 


Trade in practice, because ‘* we know to-day that the class- _ 
ical assumption of free competition throughour the entire | 


economic society is an 
Reformers are less implicated in the necessity for satisfac- 
torily replying to these and similar questio1s than the so- 
called Free Traders. The economic possibility of Tariff 
Reform may be said to have originated, essentially, out of 


illusion’. Clearly then Tariff | 


the dilemma of a Free Trade theory which fails to realise in | 


practice its own most attractive and necessary prime con- 
ditions, viz., ‘‘ Free competition throughout the entire econ- 
omic society ’’; and it would seem that Tariff Reform’s 
contribution to a science of economics building and to be 


built up out of the realisation of these actual facts will be | 


to vastly stimulate scientific inquiry, not as to why foreign 


goods come into this country, but as to whether they come 


in at least with approximate economic equity to the existing 
and potential productive capacities of this nation. 
When economic science begins to visualise such facts, 


Free Traders wiil have a status, which means to say the | 


necessary data will have to be available before it is at all 
possible for them to determine the kernel of the whole ques- 
tion of international trading, termed by Mill ‘‘ the advan- 
tage of trade’’. By reference to existing conditions, Free 
Trade theory proves we have sacrificed our advantage of 
trade in the economic sense of the term, an‘ as a political 
proposition, the Tariff proposals before the country of the 
Unionist party are of such modest proportions as to preclude 
the possibility of local disturbance and of overreaching the 
meridian of economic equity.—Yours faithfully, 
Reaper S.R. 


A QUESTION FOR ENGLISH SETTLERS IN NATAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


15, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W. 
2 December 1913. 


Sir,—Nothing has lately been said about the most 
important question that confronts the white man in Natal, 
who has more to fear from the lust of the Kaffir than from 
the competition of hard-working Indian settlers. For 
example: Major-General Tulloch tells us in his interesting 
book on ‘‘ Recollections of Forty Years’ Service ’’, that ‘‘ an 
officer’s wife proposed riding from Maritzburg across the 
Tugela to Eshowe, where her husband’s regiment was 
stationed. She happened to mention this to Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, who at once said: ‘ No lady can ride by herself 
through Natal.’ There were some shocking cases of the 
effects of civilisation on natives at Maritzburg, one girl being 
pulled off her pony when riding to school.”” This happened 
when the general was stationed in Natal in command of the 
Welsh Regiment. And if further corroboration of the 
dreadful state of affairs in this British colony is wanted, it 
will be found in an article on ‘‘ White Girls and Black 
Boys”? that appeared in a Radical Sunday newspaper— 
Reynolds's of November 13th, 1904—from which the 
following is about the only extract that can be quoted for 
insertion in the Saturpay Review: ‘If the statements 
contained in a letter written by a Britisher who has resided 


for many years in the Colony be true, the scandal just | 


brought to light is not by any means an isolated case.’’ 
Why make a scapegoat of the clean-living Indian in Natal 

when the lust of gold as well as the lust of the flesh are the 

dominating factors in South Africa? And in connection 


with this question the following quotation from ‘* A Restitu- 
tion of Decayed Intelligence,”’ by Richard Verstegan (1605), 
may prove to be of melancholy interest, since it shows how 
we have degenerated: ‘* And now touching their honestlie 
of lyf, a rare thing among pagan people (for such they 
were), Czsar himself reporteth that the youth of Germanie 


were not given to the lusts of the flesh. And Tacitus, 
shewing their great continencie faith, that Matrimonie is 
severely observed among them. . . . . No man laugheth 
at vices. Good manners are of greater authoritie and force 
among them than els where good lawes. A rare commenda- 
tion, surely, of such a people as the Germans then were.” 

Finally, I promise to find the money for the education 
in this country of white children from Natal, on the under- 
standing that immigrants from the congested districts of 
Behar are freed from persecution in South Africa. More- 
over, I am prepared to stand as security for the good 
behaviour of Indians in Natal. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
DonaLp NorMANn 


THE HUNTING PARSON. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW. 
Westbourne Gardens, Folkestone, 
g December 1913. 


S1r,—I wonder how many of the people who are protesting 
against ‘‘ blood-sports ’’ and hunting parsons dare throw a 
stone at Charles Kingsley and Reynolds Hole—to mention 
two parsons, Broad Church and High Church, devoted to 
hunting and to field sports generally ? 

So long as a clergyman does his duty by his parish there 
is no reason why he should not hunt, shoot, and fish. Many 
of the noblest men the Church of England has ever had have 
engaged in field sports. 

I advise the unworthy critics of the Archbishop of York to 
get a copy of Charles Kingsley’s Essays, and read his eulogy 
of the chase. It will clear the cobwebs from their brains and 
hearts. 

Yours faithfully, 
One Wuo Does Not Hunt. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


St. Paul’s Road, Bournemouth, 
4 December 1913. 


S1r,—The letter of Mr. Ernest Bell which appeared under 
the above heading in a recent issue of your paper has 
attracted my attention mainly for two reasons—viz., (1) 
because I am a member of the Church of England, and 
(2) because I am keenly interested in the spread of humani- 
tarian teaching. 

Mr. Bell asks whether members of the Church, which is 
supposed to stand for universal love, are content to accept 
their Archbishop’s interpretation of its teachings. My reply 
is a most emphatic negative. There are, I believe, thousands 
of Churchmen to whom the Archbishop’s utterance (as 
quoted in Mr. RBell’s letter) will come as an astounding 
blow. If our “ spiritual pastors ’’ hold such opinions, what- 
ever can be expected of the flock ? 

‘* Blessed are the merciful’’, said the Great Teacher. 
What can be the decision of the thousands of men and 
women who to-day are on the hedge of doubt and unbelief 
if the acknowledged leaders of the Christian Church so 
openly distort the teachings of the Founder Himself? It 
seems to me that incalculable harm is likely to befall the 
cause of Christianity unless his Grace of York can explain 
away his astonishing utterance. 

May I also be allowed to express my opinion that the 
editorial comments upon Mr. Bell’s letter are unworthy of 
the publication? Foxes, otters, etc., are not hunted for food, 
but merely to provide amusement for those who should be 
better occupied. Would you, sir, suggest some other 
description than “‘ blood-sports ’’ for these savage and brutal 
pastimes? Surely you would not class them merely as 
sports along with the legitimate and beneficial recreations 
such as cricket, football, etc. ? 

Yours truly, 


Gro. GUEST. 
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To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Cheltenham. 


S1r,—The pulpit utterances of the Archbishop of York on 
the occasion of dedicating a stained glass window to the 
memory of the Rev. Charles Slingsby—a foxhunting parson 
—may well call forth surprised comments. A somewhat simi- 
lar case occurred lately in a Midland county, a clergyman 
being seized with illness while riding home from hunting, 
and dying shortly afterwards. 

The Bishop, who preached the funeral sermon, while 
praising the general work of the deceased, appears to have 
avoided allusion to his foxhunting proclivities. 

This silence speaks for itself. 

Surely the English Church has authority to forbid clergy 
taking part in blood sports? I can recall no instance of a 
Roman Catholic priest’s name being among those at a 
meet, or foilowing the hounds. The troubied would hardly 
select a foxhunter ds confidant and adviser. It was said by 
One, ‘‘ the foxes have holes’, but in these days the holes 
are carefully stopped so that the fashionable assembly may 
have a sure “‘ find ”’ and “ kill ”’. 

A clergyman is out of place amidst such surroundings. 


Yours, 
E. L. Dauseny. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Pioneer Club, 
g, Park Place, St. James’s Street, W. 
3 December 1913. 


S1r,—Your note appended to Mr. Ernest Bell’s letter in 
your last issue challenges criticism. 

How is one to distinguish between sports such as boat- 
mg, cricket, skating, and the like, and sports which involve 
the death of animals unless one terms these latter ‘* blood- 
sports’’? Death-sports or slaughter-sports would hardly 
improve matters. 

Even to those who, like myself, do not favour a diet of 
corpses there is an important distinction between killing 
for food—however unnecessary it may appear to us—and 
killing for fun, or pleasure, or sport, or by whatever other 
euphemism its devotees may choose to designate it. 

The expression ‘‘ blood’? may not be refined (you call it 
“horrible or disgusting ’’), but it is in favour with the ad- 
herents of killing-sports themselves, since they speak of 
** blooding ”’ the hounds, and, still worse, practise the coarse 
habit of ‘* blooding ’’ young children of either sex when 
present for the first time at a ‘‘ death’’ by streaking their 
faces with the blood of the victim. 

Plain language cannot be better employed than in 
characterising such ‘‘ sports’’, for they are barbaric sur- 
vivals which if recognised in their true light would be the 
more readily discarded by the refined section of humanity. 


Yours faithfully, 
Epitn Warp. 


THE FOX AND THE PHEASANT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


Sir,—A sportsman happened to drop a copy of your paper 
near my residence, and it encouraged me to write to you 
stating some of my views. 

The fox deserves well of the huntsmen because they 
prevent him from being exterminated for the pleasure of 
hunting him. But in this respect he does not stand alone. 
I and my brethren would be exterminated—would cease to 
be grown—if it were not that we provide good nutritive food 
for the pheasants. If pheasants were not reared we would 
soon cease to exist. 

But an old pheasant who would have eaten me if I had 
not been so tough told me that the fox had killed some of 
her young ones and, | think she added, eaten some of her 
eggs. Is this fair? Am I to be sacrificed to the fox- 
hunters ? 


Worse still remains. I am told that Lloyd George is 
going to put a tax on us in order to render the rearing of 
pheasants more expensive. Is this fair to us? I think not. 


Truly yours, 
MaNnGOLD WuRTZEL. 


JUGGERNAUT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

11 December 1913. 
Sir,—Our merry Chancellor, in pleasant after-dinner vein, 
has indulged in a pretty picce of reminiscence. When he was 
motoring in Ireland, he tells us, a donkey (harnessed to a 
cart, apparently) had the audacity to get in his way. ‘‘ He 
need hardly say that the machine did not stop.’ Then what 
happened to the donkey, and the cart, and the poor man, its 
owner? One would have thought that our beloved Chan- 
cellor, homo vere popularis, the friend of humanity, the hater 
of oppression, the protector of the poor, would at least have 
slowed down and have given the humbler equipage time to 
draw to the side of the road—just as an ordinary, brutal, 
overbearing landowner would have done. Nothing of the 
sort, however! He leaves us to infer that he drove into and 

over it. How mistaken one may be in people! 
Faithfully yours, 
Lucian THE Lgss. 


WHO WAS DATCHERY? 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
27 Longton Grove, Sydenham, S.E., 
22 November 1913. 

Sir,—In your to-day’s notice of ‘‘A Great Mystery 
Solved ’’, by Gillan Vase (first published in 1878), the remark 
is made ‘‘ everybody wants to know who was Datchery ”’. 
Mr. Cuming Walters’ solution of the Datchery mystery is 
that Datchery was Helena Landless, and Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll has given his blessing to Mr. Walters’ 
astonishing discovery. The London Branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship are holding a ‘ Trial of John Jasper for the 
Murder of Edwin Drood” on January 7th next, with 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton as judge and Messrs. Cuming 
Walters and Cecil Chesterton for the prosecution and de- 
fence respectively, and it will be interesting to watch the 
development of the case as then argued. 

The theory that Helena was Datchery is an astounding 
one. Whatever disguise she might have assumed her eyes 
alone would have given her away. She was an Eurasian, 
and, if the accepted pictures of her may be trusted, a dark 
Eurasian. In the little town of Cloisterham Helena must 
have been known by sight to everyone. At the time of the 
writing of ‘‘ Drood” Catherine Aurora Kirkpatrick (the 
Kitty Kirkpatrick of Carlyle’s Memoirs) was much talked 
about, and in 1861 there had died the once famous Eurasian 
beauty Lola Montez. These ladies may have influenced 
Dickens’s fancy for the introduction of a fascinating 
Eurasian into his tale. But Dickens was an artist. To 
imagine for a moment that he could have conceived the 
idea of a Lola or a Kitty passing unrecognised in Cloister- 
ham in detective guise is about as absurd as to assume that 
Drood was murdered by Miss Twinkleton or hanged for 
killing Jasper. 

There is no need for the serious consideration of the 
Helena-Datchery theory. There is no need for the importa- 
tion into the tale of a new character to become Datchery, 
nor yet for the distortion of an already arrived character 
into Datchery. 1 have already been permitted by the 
editors of the ‘* Dickensian ”’ and ‘* Notes and Queries ’’ to 
unveil at some length the real Datchery, mentioned by 
Dickens early in the story and saved up by him for the 
playing of an important part at the finish. Datchery was 
the husband (a clergyman) of the sister of the China 
Shepherdess, ‘* holding Corporation preferment in London 
City” (Chapter VI.). There is absolutely nothing in the 
tale fatal to this theory, and there are many reasons for its 


final acceptance. 
Yours faithfully, 
Wiimot Corrigvp. 
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REVIEWS. 
PROUD, FULL SAIL.” 


“Gvlielmi Shakespeare Carmina quae Sonnets nuncu- 


pantur Latine reddita ab Aluredo Thoma Barton 
edenda curavit Joannes Harrower.” Riccardi 
Press. 20s. net. 


HIS volume almost flaunts its indifference to the 
public; its very title is in Latin; the transla- 
tions that follow and the brief appreciation of the man 


who made them are in Latin also. Yet we consider | 


ourselves fortunate in securing a copy of a memorial 
which, while embodying exquisite work, recalls the 
regard and affection of a host of Oxford men. The 
hope of a portrait of the master scholar was cut short by 
his sudden death, but we have here a permanent record 
of his favourite studies printed for the committee of 
his friends in all the luxury of the best type of to-day. 
These Latin renderings of the whole series of Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets, edited by Prof. Harrower, are as 
happy a memorial of Alfred Barton as could be devised. 
They remind us of one of the things which English 
scholars are slowly learning from German: the recog- 
nition of the great teacher by a special publication in 
his honour. We cannot doubt that Barton, if he had 
lived, would have rejoiced to see his work circulate 
among those capable of appreciating it. It is worth 
appreciation, but we must say something of the man 
himself before we turn to it. 

We read in the stately Latin of a career given to 
classical scholarship at Oxford, and especially to 
Pembroke, the scene for many years of Barton’s 
labours. His life was unknown to the world at large, 
for he devoted himself to his authors and his pupils. 
He was acclaimed not in a press which counts flashy 
notoriety as the first of claims, but rather in the inti- 
mate atmosphere of a gaudy-day. There he relaxed 
the severity of his discipline, exchanged severe judg- 
ment for geniality, and forgot the blue pencil. The 
memoir compares him to that glory of Pembroke, the 
greatly prejudiced Doctor, who was nevertheless the 
greatest Tory and best man of his age, and even with- 
out this hint what is emphatically called a character 
emerges from these few pages. 

Such, indeed, was Barton: formidable, no glad 
sufferer of fools, dogmatic in maintaining his opinion, 
and sure that any divergencies from it belonged to the 
category of errors. Self-contained (he reminded one 
of that other Oxford scholar whom a society was 
founded to excavate), he knew little of the ways of the 
world, and saw in others (pathetically or comically, 
as you please) his own enthusiasm for his beloved 
classics. He thought it a severe punishment to ex- 
clude the perpetrator of a bad mistake from the 
advantage of his teaching. He did not perceive that 
such exclusion might be less than an annoyance to 
the average undergraduate. He was like the crusted 
port which he appreciated in the good old style; for 
the connoisseur who knew how to take him could get 
strength and sweetness from him. Always he re- 
tained his command of incisive speech; he was not 
easily disconcerted. 

Scholars of this type are now almost extinct—at any 
rate in our universities. 
to-day seeks to be everything by turns, and is apt to 
pose—ridiculously enough—as a man of the world. 
Business more than learning seems the ideal, and 
Oxford has more than ever what the acidulous 
memoirs of Mark Pattison called the tone of a lively 
municipal borough. 

The famous text before us remains a ground of 
controversy. The persons involved and the extent 
of truth and fiction in these disturbing poems are 
all disputed and distorted to fit various theories. 
The present writer finds it impossible to believe, as 
some do, that the life which Shakespeare’s sonnets 
reveal is fictitious, the mere imagining of a poet who 
sought a chance to be witty. The story is so strange, 
so piteous, so degrading, we might even add, that 
it bears the stamp of truth upon it. Shakespeare 
suffered these things, tortured himself in the chains 


The fashionable don of | 


. . . 
_of love against his own reason, revealed his own 
_ weakness, 


and persisted in his sacrifice to the 
unworthy. 
Is there any such story in classic Latin verse? 


There are two. Catullus and Clodia remind us of 


_ Shakespeare and the dark lady; both poets found the 
_ traitor friend and lost their mistress; but Catullus 
_ could not compromise; his passion was too fierce and 


bitter. Yet it is not in Catullus that we find the real 
parallel to the sonnets, but in the brilliant young 
Propertius, who, in the audacity of his wonderful 
rhythms, the abruptness of his quick-coming thoughts, 
and the desperate freedom of his abasement, recalls 
Shakespeare. The one talks of ‘* the expense of spirit 
in a waste of shame’’; the other, in disgrace with 
fortune, claims ‘‘hanc animam extreme dedere 
nequitiz’’. We cannot doubt that the translator 
saw the parallel, for his ‘‘ Cynthia ’’ is a hint of it. 
He has, too, some Propertian idioms, and in Sonnets 
122 and 146 a happy reproduction of those splendid 
rhythms which Propertius brought into Latin poetry. 
Yet, subtle and strangely modern as Propertius is, he 
does not embroider his love with the deep imagery 
and the wealth of thought of Shakespeare. In these 
renderings will be found a word which is unknown to 
Propertius, unknown, indeed, we believe, to Latin 
poetry. It is a necessary word, ‘‘ sensa’’, ‘‘ ideas ’’, 
and the need for it is a significant comment on the 
difference between the Augustan and the Elizabethan. 
Some of the sonnets are easy-going, almost trivial ; 
but the majority are so close-packed with thought as to 
form a very severe test for any translator. Is it 
possible, we ask, to say fairly in the same number of 
Latin lines all that Shakespeare has said? Even an 
expert might say—No; but we look at these pages and 
see the wonder achieved by a masterly command of 
idiom, and, we may add, of simplicity. The work 
emerges, as Gautier said, all the finer for its rebellious 
form. There is no room for the idle word, the kind 
of outworn ornament which, though long since futile 
and meaningless, flourishes in modern journalese. 
The whole thing is a feast for the stylist, the lover 
of idiom who hates blundering approximations. 
Every page has given us a genuine delight, and no 
scholar of discernment will miss the finer points. 
Thus, ‘‘ the proud, full sail of his great verse ’’’ gives 
us in Latin the effective alliteration, ‘‘ velivoli versus 
splendore superbus ’’, and the use of ‘‘ is’ and “‘ iste ”’ 
throughout is bold and right. After reading and 
re-reading the series with the attention which is its 
due our doubts and queries are few indeed. In 
Sonnet 12 we do not know why “ night’? has been 
made ‘‘ black’’ instead of ‘‘ hideous’’, turpis ’’, 
especially as ‘‘ nigra’’ appears two lines below, for 
““sable’’. In Sonnet 18 ‘‘constans’’ has to mean 
‘‘equable in temperature ’’, an idea given better in 


the ‘‘ temperies ’’ of another famous rendering. In 35 
‘silver fountains’’ become ‘‘clara lympha’’; we 
should almost have ventured ‘‘* Bandusia’’ here. 


61 is a little elaborate, and would lend itself to a 
simpler rendering. The opening of 99: 


‘* The forward violet thus did I chide: 
Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that 
smells, 
If not from my love’s breath ’’? 
is rendered : 
‘ Increpito veris violam ‘ fur dulcis, odorem 
Unde nisi ex dominae surripis ore meae’ ’’? 


This is a good specimen of the terse elegance of 
the translator. But surely the ‘‘ forward violet ’’ here 
does not mean the violet of spring, though some com- 
mentators take it so. Why should Shakespeare 
introduce a stock epithet? ‘‘ Forward ’’ in the sense 
of ‘‘ malapert’’’, the modest violet for once turned to 
thieving, is to the point. Further, even if the violet 


of spring is meant, ‘‘ viola veris ’’ is more like botanical 
Latin than classical. 

There is nothing like this rendering as a tour de 
force, except, perhaps, the Omar Khayydm of Fitz- 
Gerald in Latin elegiacs by another Oxford scholar, 
Mr. H. W. Greene. 
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THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARX. 


* A History of Socialism.’ By Thomas Kirkup. Revised 
and largely rewritten by Edward R. Pease. Black. 
5s. net. 


HOUGH we cannot just now light on the passage, 
we believe Philip Gilbert Hamerton says in one 
of his essays that what a man really and absolutely 
believes, he does. It is a searching test, doubtless, 
and one which applied mercilessly might narrow down 
the absolute believers to a somewhat select circle! 
But say the test errs, then at least it errs on the right 
side: at least those who trumpet their beliefs in parti- 
cularly brazen notes are always subject to it. Sup- 
pose a man says: ‘‘I am a great believer in the black 
gown, in Protestantism, and abhor the ‘ Scarlet 
Woman’ "’, yet we discover him regularly attending 
«a Roman Catholic church and confessing: shall we 
not apply the test to him and conclude he does not 
really believe? Shall we not conclude he does not 
believe because he does not do? 

Or suppose a man vows he is an out-and-out, an 
uncompromising, bald individualist, yet we find that 
he is, for example, a well-paid official in some collec- 
tivist society: shall we not have a right to say he 
does not truly believe because he does not do? The 


Value was to Marx what Natural Selection was to 
Darwin. He virtually founded Socialism on this, to 
him, impregnable rock. Alas, the rock already 
crumbles! It is dilapidated. Mr. Kirkup finds in 
Surplus Value a lost cause. Marx, he admits, was 
wrong about the surplus. He forgot all about the 
brains and energy of capital. 

It strikes one there will be very little left of Darwin’s 
Evolution if ever Darwin’s Natural Selection is dis- 
posed of as freely as the Socialist who wrote this book 
disposes of Marx’s great discovery! If Mr. Kirkup is 
right, what remains of Marx to-day is a great—name. 

Mr. Kirkup’s book on the whole is free from cant. 
But here and there are passages too reminiscent of the 
kind of impostor Charles Dickens loved to show up, 
the flowery humanitarian. For instance, ‘‘ the entire 
human race”’ is to be ‘‘ emancipated ’’ by Socialism. 
There is to be no more “‘ adulteration ’’ under Social- 
ism—the grocer’s assistant, presumably, under this 
system will not be called on to dust the pepper and 
sand the sugar ere he goes in to prayers. And then 
beauty is to thrive under Socialism as it has never 
thriven under Individualism! In short, we suppose 
that—to borrow from Matthew Arnold—Socialism is 


| but Beauty seen from another side. 


thing seems quite clear and convincing ; but when the | 


” 


Saturday Review 
distinguished Socialist leaders for making fortunes by 
essentially individualist and commercial trading, there 
was indignation. Mean, contemptible, absurd, to ex- 
pect a true believer to practise what he preaches! 
How stolid stupid, and what blundering British middle- 
class! 

Yet, do what we may, this old embarrassing notion 
that practice should go with precept will keep on 
recurring ; and one has scarcely read a dozen pages in 
Mr. Kirkup’s interesting book ere it is suggested once 
again. ‘‘ Whatever-our opinion may be of the wisdom 
or practicability of their theories’’, says the author, 
“history proves that Socialists have been ready to 
sacrifice wealth, social position, and life itself, for 
the cause which they have adopted ’’. We doubt not 
there have been such Socialists—not a few of them 


not long ago mildly reproached | 


| 


| 


perhaps—Socialists who have really believed and have | 


greatly striven to act up to their beliefs. But it is 
unfortunate that this book touches often on a Socialist, 
August Bebel, who obviously did not sacrifice wealth 
and life itself to the cause; and one notes that at least 


half a dozen other leading Socialists are mentioned in | 


these pages who, far from sacrificing wealth by the 
profession of Socialism, have won and kept it largely 
by means of that profession. 


These are displeasing | 


things to say, and one takes not the smallest delight | 


in saying them. 
this truth; and it may be that not a few of the really 
faithful among the followers of Marx—those who 
preach eloquently and who try their utmost to practise 
eloquently—will thank us for stating it. 

The theory of Socialism is one of the most deeply 


But it is extremely necessary to state | 


interesting theories that has ever been argued. We | 
can hardly imagine an alert and intelligent mind that | 


is not curious about it. It is one for every 
thinking person, individualist, collectivist, and de- 
tached observer alike. The Franchise question is a 


poor little foible compared with it, and so are Free | 
Trade, Disestablishment, Home Rule; for it intimately | 


affects every one of us—Lazarus, Dives, upper-class, 
middle-class, working-class, old, young, man, woman. 
We need not wish for a much clearer handbook on 
the subject than the late Mr. Kirkup’s, which Mr. 
Pease has revised and enlarged. Here we have ex- 
cellent informative notes about the originators ot the 
movement in France, England, and Germany—Robert 
Owen, Lassalle, Proudhon, Fourier; and though 
author and editor are fervent Socialists they are clever 
and shrewd enough to see and admit some terribly 
weak links in the chain of their heroes’ arguments. 
Thus Marx is the giant—and, we take it, the saint-—of 
Socialism. No name has anything like the authority, 
the sanctity, of his name among Socialists. Now 
Marx’ great discovery was Surplus Value. Surplus 


A FIND. 


“Lost Diaries.” By Maurice Baring. Duckworth. 


3s. 6d. net. 


E are extremely glad that Mr. Baring found 
them. We often wondered why so many 
eminent persons failed to keep a diary, but now we see 
our mistake; it wasn’t industry that was lacking, but 
care. Diaries get left about so. The value of Mr. 
Baring’s discovery cannot be estimated too highly. We 
now know, for the first time, why King Cophetua 
returned alone from his honeymoon; what William the 
Conqueror thought of Harold’s aberrations from the 
truth; what were the real circumstances which caused 
the Emperor Titus to exclaim that he had lost a day; 
with many other historical details at once curious and 
interesting. 

There is an amazing amount of diversion in Mr. 
Baring’s audacities. It is when you try to analyse 
the diversion, however, to find out ‘‘ how it’s done ”’, 
that you begin to realise his variety in cleverness. Per- 
haps it would be near the mark to say that in the main 
he gets his effects by four methods. One section of the 
diaries succeeds by force of sheer fun and high spirits ; 
such are Cophetua’s, with an irresistibly laughable 
climax which shall not here be revealed; Hamlet’s, 
kept when he studied at Balliol College and scandalised 
an easily recognisable Master by an Essay on Equality 
beginning ‘‘ Treat all men as your equals, especially 
the rich ’’; and that of the Man in the Iron Mask, who 
used his great influence at Court to get put in prison 
because he couldn’t find real quiet anywhere else. A 
second series depends on an imaginative realism best 
exemplified in the diary of Mrs. John Milton (née 
Powell). This is a capital piece of writing. The 
description of the growing incompatibility of tempera- 
ment and opinions which culminated in the young 
wife’s flight to her Royalist home reads like a record 
of sad and actual fact. There is not a word or incident 
in it that is at all improbable. 

The author’s next weapon is satire. His rapier 
flashes most keenly in the narratives of Iseult of Brit- 
tany, Froissart, war correspondent, George Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. James Lee’s Husband. But here, again, 
the reader is baffled by his elusiveness, for it is not 
always easy to see at what the satire is directed; 
whether in Iseult Mr. Baring is chafling the old legends 
or human nature; whether in Mrs. James Lee’s Hus- 
band he is making fun—quite kindly fun—of James 
Lee’s wife or of Robert Browning! He is like the 
French falconers in Shakespeare: no sort of game 
comes amiss to him. 

Finally, in a small group of diaries, of which the 
best are those of Ivan the Terrible and the Emperor 
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Tiberius, Mr. Baring, not, be it understood, without 
evoking smiles by the way, exercises an historical 
imagination of a high order. Possessed of a sym- 
pathetic insight into the hard cases of others, he is 
clearly attracted by such gloomy and formidable figures 
as Ivan and Tiberius. He desires to do them justice. 
This is not to say that ‘he is likely to join at any time 
the noble host of whitewashers, but he is not one of 
those painters either who dip their brushes, as 
Browning once said, almost exclusively in blood red 
and lampblack. Now, in writing of Tiberius, Tacitus 
is generally thought to have fallen into this error. Mr. 
Baring clearly thinks so, for he gives us a very dif- 
ferent Tiberius : a prince who is a comparatively harm- 
less hypochondriac, who only wants to be let alone. It 
is at least plausible. And the portrait of Ivan is a piece 
of sheer sincerity. The disordered mind is indicated, 
the native ferocity mingled with the proud boast of 
reforms effected, the prescient horror of an unspeakable 
disaster. There is no jesting here. It is the more 
regrettable that in dealing with the fate of CEdipus 
Mr. Baring has not shown a similar respect for a 
tragedy no less terrific than Ivan’s. Although the 
** Edipus Tyrannus ”’ has been placed by most modern 
critics at the very summit of the tragic art of Greece, 
there will always be those who hold that it exceeds 
the proper limits of the horrible. Be that as it may, 
the story is only endurable because of the sombre 
magnificence of its setting; but parodied, as it is 
here, it becomes positively revolting. For once Mr. 
Baring’s tact and taste have failed him. This is the 
only blot on an otherwise admirable achievement, but it 
is so dark a blot that it must not be ignored. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


“The Life of Florence Nightingale.’ By Sir Edward 
Cook. Macmillan. 2 Vols. 30s. net. 


EFORE a saint gets his halo he has to do a terrible 

lot of common, rough work. Florence Night- 

ingale has her halo—and if we had patron saints she 

would be the protector of the Army, hospitals, nurses, 
and generally of working women. 

One smiles now at the pretty fantasy of the ‘‘ Lady 
of the Lamp,’’ so inadequate a representation of the 
great-brained, deep-thinking, wide-speculating, bold- 
planning, combative, commanding, imperious woman 
whom Sir Edward Cook reveals in these two volumes. 

He gives us a great personal biography of a great 
subject, and he gives also what will be the authoritative 
history of the great external movements of which 
Florence Nightingale was the inspirer and initiator. Up 
to the time of her return from the Crimea we have 
biography of the highest quality. Then begins the 
period of War Office inquiries, sanitary reform, the 
organising of nurses, and establishment of hospitals. 
Without a superfluous word, yet this story, we feel, 
interrupts our view of personality, so fascinating up to 
this point. One is for all who love the great in mind 
and soul; the other for the Army Medical Corps and 
the hospital expert. True, the personality never disap- 
pears in the history, but it suffers some eclipse. We 
would have had it gathered into a focus, and that Sir 
Edward Cook should have given us the ‘‘ Life ’’ in the 
manner of Tacitus and Plutarch rather than of the 
modern biographer, who tells us what we ought to 
learn from the histories. 

Did anyone, we wondered, ever compare Florence 


Nightingale with Joan of Arc? The comparison was | 


made in 1855 by Lady Dunsany. In a letter to Lady 
Verney, Florence Nightingale’s sister, we have this: 
“* Joan of Arc was not more a creation of the moment, 
and for the moment, than F. Joan’s was the same 
unearthly influence carrying all before its spirit’s 
might. Joan’s was the same strange and sexless 
identity which, belonging neither to man nor woman, 
seemed to disembody and combine the choicest results 
of both’’, and soon. Lord Dunsany, having no time 


to write, says ‘ditto to Mrs. Burke”. This very | 
kindly and cleverly and vaguely saves the intellectual — 
superiority of the male, which had been pushed aside 
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by a woman in the Crimea. In truth, it was a triumph 
of sheer female intellect; cool and calculating, with a 
background of mysticism or daemonism; the tempera- 
ment of great soldiers and leaders, civil and ecclesias- 
tical. The men in the Crimea said, if ‘‘ she’’ were 
out there Sebastapol would soon be taken. Ike Queen 
wrote: ‘‘ Such a clear head; I wish we had her at the 
War Office ’’’. And the rare woman hardly ever seems 
purely intellectual as the intellectual man may be. She 
needs the spiritual impulse. Florence Nightingale had 
also heard the ‘‘ voices’’. She looked forward as a 
girl to a call, a mission. She knew not what, but it 
was to be something religious or semi-religious which 
would take her out of the home circle and into a life 
occupation where the women of her day, and especially 
of her social position, were not permitted to enter. She 
chafed against her ‘ gilded ’’ cage, as she called it, 
as Octavia Hill and other clever women about the same 
time were chafing against conventional rules partly 
based on the assumed inferiority of the feminine intel- 
lect, partly on an exaggerated sentiment as to feminine 
delicacy and refinement. One may get a hint as to the 
direction in which the talents of most superior women 
are likely to run from observing that when Florence 
Nightingale and Octavia Hill set out to make an inde- 
pendent career, they both chose spheres of action for 
the practical and organising talent. In their selected 
fields they both achieved a success and an eminence 
which no woman has equalled in competition with men 
in literature, the arts, music, or the drama, where they 
have had fairly equal training and opportunities, at least 
since Florence Nightingale and Octavia Hill broke 
through the bars. 

Florence Nightingale was splendidly educated. She 
had as much mathematics, and classics, and literature, 
though perhaps not science, as if she had been a Girton 
or a Newnham girl. But the education was with a 
view to matrimony. It was conceived that her natural 
and only career was to be the wife of some man of 
great position; probably a statesman such as Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, the Secretary of War—-who later 
introduced her to her Crimean career and made it 


| possible. The education showed a high ideal of the 


requirements of matrimony which may have fallen 
somewhat since; but by the time Florence Nightingale 
was ready for marriage she appears deliberately to have 
put it aside for ever. She had found a vocation, and 
she refused her suitors. She, daughter though she was 
of a Unitarian, a creed rather positive than mystical, 
had been drawn to Catholic books of devotion, and the 
lives of the great mystics who were also the founders 
and organisers of the Orders. It is quite easy to 
imagine her vocation if she had been of the Roman and 
not of the Anglican Church. 

When it was decided that she should be trained for 
and devote herself to nursing, there was no romantic 
public feeling about the occupation. After her return 
from the Crimea the well-known Nightingale Fund was 
started. Great ladies, says Sir Edward, regarded the 
attempt to raise the status of nurses as a silly fad. 
‘*Lady Pam ’”’, wrote Lord Granville, ‘‘ thinks the 
Nightingale Fund great humbug. ‘The nurses are 
very good now; perhaps they do drink a little, but so 
do the ladies’ monthly nurses, and nothing can be bet- 
ter than them; poor people, it must be so tiresome 
sitting up all night ’.’’ So Lady Pam, characteristically. 
Mrs. Gamp was the typical nurse of the period. She 
was, as Forster told in his ‘‘ Life of Dickens ’’, in 
reality a person hired by a most distinguished friend of 
his own (Dickens’s), a lady to take charge of an invalid 
very dear to her. According to Florence Nightingale 
herself the hospitals were a school for immorality and 
impropriety. 

Mr. Nightingale and his family were startled and 
opposed, but inquiries discovered a Brighton doctor 
who maintained that ‘‘ women of a proper age and 
character are not unfit for such cases. Age, habit, and 
office give the mind a different turn.’’ He was in 
advance of the average opinion of his time. Florence 
would have to go to Paris, where the opportunities 
were better than in London. One who had been at 
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the ‘‘ Maternité ’’ informed the Nightingales that the 
life there was coarse. ‘* In the clinique obstétricale the 
éléves have the reputation of being pretty generally the 
students’ mistresses’’. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, an 
American pioneer among women doctors, told her she 
would have to don pantaloons, and might pass muster, 
with her deep voice, if she would ‘‘ sacrifice her mass 
of beautiful dark auburn hair ’’. 

There were no women nurses in the military hos- 
pitals. _Anzsthetics were introduced several years 
before Florence Nightingale started on her career, but 
the antiseptic treatment was still not in use, and the 
hospitals were foul with fever and gangrene. 
They were really not places for the young lady 
until the young lady who entered them in 1852 
started a reformation which completed the work of 
Simpson and of Lister and has saved as many lives. 
All that she did, and how she did it, needs the luminous 
and voluminous pages of Sir Edward Cook to recount. 
He disposes of much of the false sentiment that 
gathered round Florence Nightingale, naturally enough, 
at the Crimea time. The ‘‘ ministering angel’? was 
a good deal like, but more unlike, what the popular 
sentimentality made of her. She believed in science, 
which few of her contemporaries did. She was pitiful 
and gracious, but she worked her miracles by mental 
energy and business organisation. She was pious, and 
she taught that nursing should be a sort of spiritual 
vocation, but that piety without skill was worse than 
useless. She gave a new direction to the activities of 
women. They were to share in whatever might be 
going, on condition that they were capable. The idea, 
at any rate, that this was feasible came in with the 
Crimea War and Florence Nightingale. How far it is 
to go is still unsettled. No doubt Florence Nightingale 
exploited her sex. She did much that she could not 
have done if she had been a man, and men helped her 
as they would not have done if she had not been a 
woman. It is a rather awkward fact; and even to 
know that Florence Nightingale was in favour of votes 


for women does not quite restore confidence in face | 


of it. 
RUSSIA. 
“Modern Russia.” By Gregor Alexinsky. Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. net. 


HE author, in an introduction to the English 
edition of his work, speaks of the ignorance of 
the public regarding Russian affairs. But if this ignor- 
ance could be dispelled by books it would have dis- 
appeared long ago, for we have been pelted with books 
on Russia—written by the learned as well as by the igno- 
rant—for years past. But whereas in the past we have 
had to rely on the conclusions of foreign observers, the 
Russians have of late taken to writing about them- 
selves. 

Mr. Alexinsky is an ex-deputy of the Duma, and he 
looks at his country through the glasses of European 
constitutionalism, tinted somewhat deeply with indus- 
trial leanings. 
the drag on the wheel of political progress, his scorn is 
all for the peasant’s content, his hope in the opera- 
tive’s dissatisfaction. Yet he draws a very fair pic- 
ture of his country, though the bias against bureau- 
cracy and aristocracy is always somewhat too apparent, 
and he is content to quote authorities whose names 
have greater weight than his own—Klutchevsky for 
history, Pierre Chasles on the Duma, Lositsky on the 
proletariat, Professor Migulin on finance, Rojkov on 
sociology, and Tughan-Baranovsky on economics. There 
is nothing new in his book, but there is a good deal of 
condensed and well classified information. It errs, as 
do many books on Russia, from a desire to be too 
Complete. Nothing can be gained by treating of 
Russian literature in thirty pages. though perhaps its 
tendency might have been discussed, if any tendency 
Could be discovered. Nor can any idea of the ramifica- 
tions of the raskol, or schism, be given in the third of 
a chapter, and the effect of compression may be seen 
in the account of the chlystovstvo, the strangest, 


He is of those who see in agriculture | 


psychically, of all the raskolniki, which omits alto- 
gether the strange central grossness and barbarity of 
the creed that is the sole excuse for its sensual 
excesses. All the raskolniki are interesting in them- 
selves, interesting in their perverted spirituality, and 
interesting in their relation to orthodoxy and the life 
of the people. But they are not the least interesting 
when crammed into a chapter to give a look of com- 
pleteness to a work on Russia. 

It is quite impossible to put, except as a mere Cata- 
logue, all that there is to be told, even superficially, 
about Russia into a single volume, and it would be 
more profitable if writers would select a central theme 
and deal only with the material which may illuminate 
it. Mr. Alexinsky has a theme which absorbs his 
attention, and it would have been better had he adopted 
some title relating to Tsarism, and given us just so 
much of Russia as bore upon his title. He may urge 
that every activity in the country would have a bearing 
on such a theme, and that is true; but in this book we 
are given facts and not their bearing, though the mere 
facts are only of value as filling out the title, and some- 
times they are not quite accurate, as when 1800 is 
given as the year of Tchekhov’s birth. 

The author points out, though it has to be but 
briefly, the growing power of Russia’s trade, the great 
advance in the value of her products, and the rapid 
development of her capital. Yet he seems to take 
gloomy views of her immediate future, the shadow of 
Tsarism and of its attendant aristocracy and bureau- 
cracy falling darkly across his view. He describes the 
economic and social life of a Russian village as ‘‘ more 
than melancholy ’’, ‘‘ the sfow death of creatures in- 
cessantly hungry ’’; but this really seems too much the 
view of an “ intellectual ’’’ who has never been in very 
close touch with the people, and who measures their 
standard of misery and satisfactions by his own. The 
trouble of the Russian peasant is rather that he is 
incessantly thirsty, and is offered by his own Govern- 
ment too many facilities for quenching his thirst. Mr. 
Alexinsky quotes M. Bernatzky on the agrarian ques- 
tion, but M. Bernatzky is a confirmed pessimist, and 
pessimism is an easy extract from agriculture, especially 
from the primitive kind that the Russian peasant 
employs. It certainly is not intensive, but intensive 
cultivation requires capital, and capital in Russia is 
diverted to mines and manufactures. 

The author is plainly relieved to discover that the 
mir, the rural commune, is not a peculiarity of Russian 
life; he evidently does not enjoy the thought of any- 
thing communistic flourishing under an autocracy, and 
takes pleasure in pointing out that the same Govern- 
ment which in the name of the old tradition preserved 
the commune, and isolated it from the rest of society, 
also impelled it towards its dissolution. And that is the 
case, since in order to pay the heavy taxes the mujiks 
were compelled to cultivate wheat, their most profitable 
crop, instead of the varied vegetables the commune 
required. Thus it ceased to be self-sufficient, and it 
was weakened also by the gradual dissolution of the 
“* great family ’’ of the Russian Slav on which so much 
of the communal system was founded, though even 
to-day the ‘‘ great family’’ has not altogether dis- 
appeared, despite the drain of the younger people to 
industrialism and the towns. 

Nor must the author’s deductions be altogether 
trusted when he treats of the deterioration of the 
army, however effective may be the figures he quotes. 
He has a democratic contempt for the army as an 
instrument of Tsarism, but he seems too optimistic 
when debating the impossibility of its taking the field 
in the near future. His financial figures may be 
accurate, but of his certainty that no State so im- 
poverished could venture on war, we are more doubt- 
ful. Poverty never prevented a fight. The book is 
well worth reading, but it must be read without for- 
getting that the author is an ex-deputy of the Duma. 
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NOVELS. 


“The Race of Castlebar.” By Emily Lawless and 
Shan F. Bullock. Murray. 6s. 


HIS is the last work of a gifted writer. It was 
finished by Mr. Bullock after the death of Miss 
Lawless, but the collaboration was designed in her life- 
time, for, as she tells us in a preface note, in which 
she explains the extent of the collaboration, inveterate 
ill-health decided that the book should be carried less 
than half-way towards its end. Miss Lawless could 
hardly have called in a more skilful collaborator than 
Mr. Bullock, or one more imbued with the spirit of the 
times of which she writes. It is an adventurous 
romance of the stirring times in Ireland during the 
French invasion under Humbert in 1798. There are 
three drawbacks to the book. One is that it is written 
in the first person and is set forth as a narrative 


usually monotonous, which only the greatest novelists 
have been able to adopt successfully. Then the love 
story of the two chief characters is extremely uninterest- 
ing and it is impossible to be enthusiastic over it. One 
feels that Miss Lawless probably became rather bored 
with it herself. And, finally, Miss Lawless has been 
unhappy in her names. The hero and ostensible narra- 
tor of the story is called—Bunbury. It is impossible 
to take seriously a man called Bunbury. The name has 
its inevitable and unforgettable associations. The reai 
value of the book lies not in its love interest, or in its 
story, but in the graphic picture of the state of Ireland 
and the Irish at a very interesting period of history. 
The state of affairs at Castle Byrne, where the Pro- 
testant branch of the family lives in one part of the 
great castle and the older dispossessed Catholic branch 
in another, is typical of the condition of Ireland at the 
time. 

How the invasion took place and why it had a brief 
success, which was specdily converted into a dismal 
failure, are shown in this book, which exhibits insight 
into the character of the Irish and a keen reading of 
the lessons of history. From the inside of the palace 
of the peace-making Bishop of Killala we look on at 
the clash of creeds, the family feuds, the factions and 
the general unrest, and Mr. Bullock guides us safely 
through. The book has some picturesque and coloured 
writing. It is full of romance and movement and may 
be safely recommended to those who like novels with 
a historical flavour. 


“The Ring of Necessity.” 
Alston Rivers. 6s. 

Considered simply as a sketch of a single character, 
this book is one on which we can honestly congratulate 
the author. Maria Massingbird lives and dies in its 
pages, and her figure continues to live in our thoughts 
long after the novel has been closed. Some, who did 
not know her, would doubtless have described her as 
‘‘a decayed gentlewoman ’’; the description, however, 
would have been inaccurate. It is true that she kept 
and rejoiced in her memories of better days, and told 


By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 

“Tom Brown’s School Days.’’ Sidgwick and Jackson. 10s. 6d. net 

“Tom Brown” is treated here rightly as a classic. ‘Tom 
Brown ” is not yet upon the top shelf with books universally 
admired but seldom read. But already it is on the way. As 
Hazlitt said in his time of the English comic writers, ‘‘ Tom 
Brown” begins a little to “smack”. Footnotes appear with 
authority upon the page ; and an editor speaks with authority 
in the introduction. Equally as editor and publisher Mr. Frank 
Sidgwick must be praised for this book. His “‘editor’s note”’ gives 
one briefly and clearly a history of the book and of the author. 
It identifies the characters and discusses all incidental things 
with sound judgment of what really matters and how much of 
it is required. Excellent, too, is the plan of illustrating the book 
with good photographs of buildings and places mentioned in the 
text. These are better than the illustrations which, at their 
best, could not have pleased the host of people who have their 
own ideas as to these things. Here, then, is “ Tom Brown” in 


| sweet and commendable form for the rare book it is—one more 


addressed by one brother to another—a style of writing | curious example of the rare book written by a man who was 


never able to write so well again. Tom Hughes was a one-book 
author, like Blackmore and FitzGerald; but the one book is 
worth many a more fluent author’s thirty-odd volumes—a book 
over which Kingsley (who read it in MS. for Macmillan) laughed 
and cried to his heart’s content. Very consonantly the present 
edition opens with a preface by Lord Kilbracken. 


“Lucy Bettesworth.” By George Bourne. Duckworth. 6s. 

To all those who know the people of the southern counties of 
England this book will bring the delight in which surprise plays 
no part. It comes as a clear vision of men, women, and things, 
with whom and with which they are perfectly familiar. The 


| Bettesworths are to be instantly recognised, though their kind 
| may now be departing from the land on which they worked for 


| peasant of the politician’s dream. 


their span of life. They are as far removed from the comic yokel 
of the cockney humourist’s imagination as from the sentimental 
Mr. Bourne happens to write 


| of Surrey, and we can easily understand that the Bettesworth 
| type grows rare in a county which London daily conquers, but a 


little further west he might yet find them surviving the steam- 
plough and the elevators of straw and humanity. 


Happily he is not a writer with any partisan bias. He tells us 


| truthfully how grim is the struggle to live on the agricultural 


| stern forces. 


| the community have always been accepted rustic sports. 


labourer’s wage, but that is only part of the battle with Nature's 
Mr. Bourne is among the very few who have done 
justice to the countryman’s somewhat stealthy humour, and we 
are glad that he often returns to this subject. The queer and 
monkey-like tricks which used to “ terrify ” some member of 
Some 
of them are recounted here with all the vigour of their native fun, 


| and they are given with the same sincerity which the author 
| shows in his more serious passages. 


monks. 


| engage themselves by solemn vows. 


“St. Basil the Great.’” By W.K. Lowther Clarke. 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

St. Basil is the great father and patriarch of the Eastern 
It was he who reduced the monastic life to uniformity, 
who united the anchorites and cenobites and obliged them to 
It was St. Basil who pre- 
scribed rules for the government and direction of the monasteries 


Cambridge Univer- 


| to which most of the disciples of Anthony, Pachomius and 
| Macarius and the other ancient fathers of the deserts submitted. 
| And to this day all the Greeks, Nestorians, Melchites, Georgians, 


' and Armenians follow the rule of St. Basil. 


In this clear and 


| eareful book Mr. Lowther Clarke gives not only an account of 


endless stories of the great Victorians who had sat at | 


her father’s overladen board. Yet there was no mourn- 
ing ‘‘dyspepsia and despair’’. Those who met her 
saw the pathos of her position, but she always gave 


the life of St. Basil and an examination of his ** Ascetica ”’, but 
a sympathetic study of monasticism. He compares Cappa- 
docian monarchism with the systems that existed in Egypt in 


| the first half of the fourth century, and the subsequent institu- 


the laugh back to Fate, and even in the last stages of | 


poverty she made no whining. Upon Maria’s charac- 
ter the whole book has to stand or fall, for the rest of 
the tale is almost too slight to mention. Her friend- 
ship with Mrs. Derrimore, one of her wealthy neigh- 
bours, leads us to some chapters on matrimonial matters 
and the divorce court, though we have small chance to 
become interested in the people concerned. The 
author’s attempt to describe how marriage knots are 
disentangled by judge and jury is mainly notable as 
providing examples of all that which the law of 
evidence most carefully excludes. 


| asceticism and monasticism. 


tions of both East and West. He finds the origin of asceticism 
in the original deposit of Christianity. The specific forms which 
asceticism assumed in the Church during the first four centuries 
after Christ may well have been conditioned by the existing 
state of society, but the thing itself was inherent in Christianity 
from the beginning. A clear distinction must be drawn between 
Asceticism is a necessary element 
in all the higher religions, and implies severe self-discipline 
exercised for religious ends in regard to the natural desires of the 
body and the attractions of the world. Monasticism is the 
special form which owing to a variety of causes the ascetic 
spirit assumed in the fourth century. While viewing sympa- 
thetically the revival of monasticism in the English Church, Mr. 
Clarke would rather see arising in the future societies of men 


_ and women not bound by the Western monastic tradition, but 


allowing themselves the fullest freedom both in adopting old 
rules and experimenting in new directions. There is much in the 
literature of St. Basil that might provide hints for such a develop- 
ment. 
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“Margaret’s Book.’’ By H. Fielding-Hall. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 

In all Mr. Fielding-Hall writes there is sympathy. The simple 
fairy tales which make up the volume reveal him very attrac- 
tively and exhibit his facility for taking the ordinary things of 
every-day life and transmuting them. Written originally for 
his own children, to whom they are dedicated, they cannot fail 
to appeal to all who have imagination. They are beautifully 
illustrated by Mr. Charles Robinson. Nothing but truth, writes 
Mr. Fielding-Hall, must be given children. They trust you and 
are helpless; never mislead them. And so in his fairy tales he 
allows his imagination to illumine facts, but the facts are true. 
The natural history is what he has learnt from the observation 
of nature. The tragedies of Bittern and White Ruff and Cuckoo 
are from life. He realises that there is nothing that children 
resent more than being given fiction for fact, except being given 
facts that are dead. And he thinks that the real fairies are that 
true imagination and sympathy which are in every child who is 
born and which should never be allowed to die. For the fairy 
of the child ** becomes the God of Life and Truth to the man or 
woman, giving life and understanding to all about us, and if the 
child does not believe in fairies neither will the man or woman 
understand God.” 


“Macdonald of the Isles.” By A, M. W. Stirling. John Murray. 12s. 

This history of Clan Donald traces that ancient kith and kin 
from the dim ages of myth and fable, when Tara’s halls still held 
the throne of the Irish Kings and the lyre wailed through its 
embrasures, down to the present day. There are strange tales 
of the gallant warrior Somerled and of Godfrey Du, or the Black 
who had his eyes put out, “‘ which we are told was accomplished 
out of vengeance by a hermit appropriately named Mac Poke, 
because Godfrey Du had killed his father formerly”. It is a long 
story from ‘Conn of a Hundred Fights”, that Ard Righ or 
Supreme King of Erin, down to the present 14th Baronet and 
2lst Chief of Sleat, Sir Alexander Macdonald of the Isles, but 
Mr. Stirling accomplishes it creditably. 


“Sorrelsykes.’’ By Harold Armitage. Wheeler. 6s. 

Mr. Armitage has a sense of Dickensian humour and “ Sorrel- 
sykes ” is indeed an ‘“ abounding book”, packed with incidents, 
some merry, some gruesome; charged with a deep love for old 
gardens, old halls, old farm houses, woods, lanes and meadows. 
“ Sorrelsykes ” is a Yorkshire village, and Mr. Armitage comes 
from the stock of the yeomen, and many quaint, delightful things 
he has to say of old-world superstitions drifting down from ages 
pre-historic, of village-mummers performing miracle-plays and 
even of the once popular aversion from bathing ! 


“The Primitive Family as an Educational Agency.”’ By Arthur James 
Todd. Putnam. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is frankly a thesis to prove a conclusion. The family is 
found guilty, and its educational value in primitive history 
denied. The home and the value of the home is a late idea. 
As Dr. Todd very reasonably observes, in primitive tribes, 
where parents eat their children, the community is at least 
as likely to be an educative force as the family. The case 
against this book is that it goes through many diverse and 
complex primitive institutions looking for illustrations of a 
theory. This is perilous progress in a subject strewn with so many 
extraordinary contradictions and mysteries as that fascinating 
province in which Dr. Frazer continues to labour. Dr. Todd is 
well-read ; he writes clearly and arranges his facts to advantage. 
His book is susceptible of defence against those who do not 
accept his conclusions as a necessary protest against the large 
class of writers who regard the historic case for the family as 
proved. 


“More About Collecting.”” By Sir James Yoxall. Stanley Paul. 5s. 

Sir James Yoxall has written the book of the connoisseur and 
he flits genially from one delightful topic to another—from salt- 
glaze ware and blue dash chargers, from quaint brown Jackfield, 
old Leeds and Bristol to Chippendale, Gillow and Hepplewhite 
chairs, the heavy almost Oriental carving of the Jacobean period 
and the cut glass, prints, books and bookplates dear to the artistic 
soul. Sir James has the collector’s instinct and the collector’s 
luck. He is tantalising when, after describing some special 
rarity, he almost invariably ends with “ as I look up I see before 
me a copy I bought for half-a-crown’’. 


“Two on a Tour in South America.’’ By Anna Wentworth Sears. 
Appleton. $2.00 net. 


This is quite a characteristic American book, so that reading 
we can hear the twang of it. Travel books, as we know them 
to-day, are distinguished by style—and not always for substance 
—and there has scarcely been a travel book that counts much as 
literature since the reprint of Doughty’s great work on Arabia 
afew yearsago. This book does not aim at such distinction, but 
it must be said it is quite up to the average Englishman’s or 
Englishwoman’s touring chronicle; and it deals with a mar- 
vellous land. Chili and Ecuador and Peru and Brazil—not even 
oil concessions and rubber companies can quite spoil us for the 
glorious romance of those names. 
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War — the Workers (Norman Angell). National Labour Press. 
. net. 

Reviews aND Macazines FoR DecemMBER.—The Geographical 
Journal, 2s.; The English Church Review, 6d. net; Rivista 
Ligure; Journal of the Marine Biological Association, 2s. 6d. 
net ; Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 
5s. net; Wild Life,. 2s. 6d. net; The Round Table, 2s. 6d. 
United Empire, 1s net ; The Irish Review, 6d. net. 
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FINANCE. 


THE CITY. 


HE chief topic of discussion on the Stock Ex- 
change this week has been the Canadian Pacific 

issue. A great deal of criticism has been aroused by 
the fact that the company is raising capital on such 
onerous terms as 7} per cent. plus 20 per cent. on the 
ultimate redemption of the bonds. Strictly speaking, 


the new securities are not bonds; they are called note | 


certificates. But as they have the guarantee of the 
company as to interest, and are secured on the pro- 


ceeds of land sales, they certainly rank as bonds of a | 


good class. The reply to the charge that the com- 
pany is financing its capital requirements in an ex- 


pensive manner is that no such criticism has ever been | 


made when the company issued common stock at prices 
well below the market quotation. 

For the stockholders the scheme is very advanta- 
geous. 
note certificates at 80 which are valued in the market 
at well over par. Moreover, the first instalment of 


They have the opportunity of subscribing for | 


38 per cent. is not due before February 2, and the | 
final payment of 42 per cent. need not be made before | 


March 2. 
fact that it gives the stockholders a bonus such as they 
had been led to expect from the previous methods of 
financing of the company’s capital needs, which never 
before have been called in question. 

Many of the adverse comments made during the 


The scheme is therefore justified by the | 


week have been based on misunderstandings of the | 


terms of the scheme, and it must be admitted as re- 
grettable that the Board should have brought forward 
a proposal capable of misconstruction, especially at a 
time when many financial critics are convinced that 
Canadian credit requires very careful handling in view 
of the tremendous demands for capital which have 
been made by the Dominion in the last few years. 
The result of the Canadian loan was not at all en- 
couraging. No less than 83 per cent. of the total 
remained in the hands of the underwriters. The 
failure, however, is more apparent than real. The 
abstention of investors from big new capital issues is 
becoming a habit. By experience they have learned 
that by waiting they are able to buy cheaper in the 
open market than by subscribing on the prospectus. 
Since the result was published there has been good 
buying, and, in consequence, those who waited in the 


| either for 


hope of getting in at a good discount have been | 


disappointed. 

Evidently the Canadian demands for cash have by 
no means come to an end. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, which has been a big borrower during the year, 
has now applied for sanction to a further issue of 
4 per cent. debenture stock for not more than 
#,2,500,000, and the output of municipal loans is only 
limited by the public demand for such securities. At 
the same time, other Colonial 
contemplation. 

In all the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
business on the Stock Exchange has once more been 
reduced to extremely small dimensions. Consols, in 
the absence of support from the Government broker, 
have declined, mainly under the influence of Mr. 


issues are under | 


Asquith’s foreshadowing of the revision of income- | 


tax, and partly owing to the poor reception of the 
Canadian loan. As regards international finance, the 
postponement of the big French loan may be in some 
respects considered a favourable factor; it will permit 
the issue of several Balkan loans, and so relieve the 
banks, which at present hold large amounts of short- 
term securities; but this will not have the same effect 
of drawing money out of the French stocking as would 
the flotation of the £52,000,000 French loan. —‘Fur- 
thermore, financiers in Paris are despondent concern- 
ing the political situation, and this is likely to be 
reflected on the stock markets. 

Home Railway stocks have benefited from the settle- 
ment of the labour troubles in South Wales, but for 
the present the public demand seems to have been 
satisfied, and prices, therefore, have a sagging ten- 


dency. American Rails remain wholly inactive, and in 
the foreign railway department the chief features are 
of an unfavourable character, such as the deplorable 
falling off in the National of Mexico earnings, the 
reduction of the Interoceanic dividend, and, as regards 
Argentines, poor traffic indications. 

Even in the Oil share market business has become 
ominously quiet. The success of the Royal Dutch 
issue seemed to be the signal for a spell of inactivity. 
By the way, a further issue of Royal Dutch shares is 
expected early next year. 

Mining markets have assumed a better complexion, 
which must be regarded as mildly satisfactory for 
trust companies whose accounts are made up to the 
end of the year. A small general recovery will make 
a considerable difference to their balances. Rhode- 
sians in this way are attracting a little speculative 
attention, though the rise has scarcely the appearance 
of permanency. 

Consols (Thursday’s closing) 71§ for money and 
72 for the account, a decline of 3 on the week. 

Bank rate 5 per cent. (raised from 4} per cent. 
October 2). 

Next general carry-over December 27. 


INSURANCE. 
New Lire AssuRANCE CONTRACTS. 

HEN a new life policy makes its appearance it 
must not necessarily be considered to have owed 
its origin to some public demand. Frequently, 
indeed, the desire for the novelty is unknown outside 
of the issuing office, and there have been occasions 
when branch officials have been greatly surprised at 
the receipt of a liberal supply of literature referring to 
the ‘‘ long-felt want ’’ that has been met. Most new 
contracts, as a matter of fact, are devised by actuaries 
‘* window-dressing ’’ purposes or in antici- 
pation of a new financial year, and probably one-half 
of the total number issued during the current century 
could have been dispensed with without injury to the 
public. Some special policies—whatever may be their 
genesis—do, however, undoubtedly meet public re- 
quirements; and latterly the management of the 
Standard Life Assurance Co. have been extremely 
happy in their selection of novelties, and good busi- 

ness has consequently resulted. 

Two policies recently introduced by this important 
Edinburgh office call for notice, because of their 
obvious utility in cases that are likely to arise with 
comparative frequency. Convertible term policies have 
for a long time been in favour among business and pro- 
fessional men, as the payment of a moderate annual 
premium obtains a large amount of cover during the 
first few years, when the business or profession is 
being established. Most contracts of this kind are, 
however, of a hard and fast nature, and there was 
unquestionably room for improvement. 
tract offered by the Standard Life the minimum pre- 
mium is paid for 10, 15, 20, or 25 years, and the 
assured has the option of converting his policy at 
any time prior to the last five years of the term, with- 
out further medical examination, into a whole-life or 
endowment assurance, and subsequently pay. premiums 

(Continued on page 756.) 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED ..._ ... £1,700.000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300.000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL . £30,000. 


LIFE. FIRE, ACCIDENT. 
BUPGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
AND THIRD PARTY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracts securing a Bonus of 2 per cent. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.c. 


In the con- 
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THE “DESIRABLE” POLICY 
FOR MOTORISTS 


is specially drafted to meet the requirements of owners of 


HIGH-CLASS CARS 
who are invited to obtain particulars from the 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE & GENERAL 


Assurance Association, Limited, 
66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE Ltd. 


* ESTABLISHED 1866. 


TWO IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1. The Annual Reversionary Bonus in the ORDINARY BRANCH 
(Immediate Profit Class) hes Gon been increased to £1 12s. per cent. per 
annum. 


2. A Cash Bonus at the rate of £5 per cent. upon the Sums Assured 


under Industrial Branch Policies of 5 years’ duration and upwards 


which become claims by death or maturity during the year terminating 
8th March, 1914, except in cases where additions have already been made 


under the terms of the Policy. 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.1.A., 


Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for Limited Number 
of premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500, 
Ansual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
{a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 
(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Cuter Orrice : ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


COUNTY 
FIRE 
OFFICE, 


Limited, 
50 REGENT ST.,W, 


Assets Exceed £10,500,000 

Fire, 

Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
Personal Accident and Disease, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
Domestic Servants, 

Third Party and Drivers’ Riske, 
Motor Car and Lift, 


AND Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. 


Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances effected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


FIRE RISK.—THE PrINcIPAL INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL 

NOW ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS THE FULL AMOUNT OF 

TOTAL LOSS INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. 

INVENTORIES OF ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER 

VALUABLES, SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER W. 


J.Collis Brow 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P & 0 Offices 
— 


UNION- 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 


From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY for SOUTH AFRICA 


CASTLE ‘for ‘SOUTH 


LI N E. MONTHLY for, EAST AFRICA 


For further informaticn apply to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street, London. 
West End Agency: THOS. COOK & Son, 125 Pail Mall, S.W. 


CHRISTMAS in MADEIRA 
Or THE CANARIES 


SPECIAL FARES 


APPLY 
UNION-CASTLE LINE, 3 Fenchurch St., London 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


tn mating, fess Quantity, mush 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


BARR’ 


SALE OF 
SPRING 


FLOWERING BULBS 


DAFFODILS, TULIPS, POLYANTHUS, NARCISSI, 
IRISES, &c., for the Greenhouse, Flower Garden and to naturalise in 
Shrubberies, Wild Gardens, and in Grass. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
BULBS IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION 
Early Orders Invited, as Supply is Limited 
DESCRIPTIVE LISTS ON APPLICATION 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12 & 13 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


CASH CLEARANCE 


CHLORODY 


THE BEST 
known for 


ASTHMA, GRONCHITIS 


and kindred ailments. 


Cuts short attacks of Agts 
Always ask SPASMS, HYSTERIA, 
for a and PALPITATION. arm in 
“Dr. COLLIS | * Palliative in DIARRHGA, 
BROWNE.” | CHOLERA and 
RHEUMATISM. DYSENTERY. 
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corresponding to the age at which the conversion was | 


made. This provision is manifestly fair, and the 
office further guarantees that the premium payable on 
conversion shall not exceed the charge made at the 
time the policy is taken out. On the other hand, 
should the premium be reduced hereafter, the assured 
is given the benefit. 


A second improvement may also be mentioned. In- 


comes both from businesses and professions constantly — 
vary, and when larger profits are made the assured can | 


at any time previous to conversion pay supplementary 
premiums and secure additional benefits. | The one 
proviso made is that these supplementary payments 
must not exceed twice the amount of the minimum 
premiums paid. Moreover, in the event of death before 


conversion, the office is pledged to return all such sup- | 


plementary premiums accumulated at 4 per cent. com- 


pound interest, or to treat them in the same way if | 
paid-up assurance is desired at the time of conversion, | 


or should the policy be discontinued. In this case, 
therefore, an offer is made to allow 4 per cent. com- 
pound interest on deposits, which can subsequently be 
had back or used in buying additional life assurance. 
Only an extremely wealthy company, earning a 
specially high rate of interest on its funds, could afford 
to make such an offer, and its possibility may be said 


to be due to the fact that the Standard Life has | 


obtained a strong foothold abroad and has a large per- — 


centage of its funds invested at most remunerative 
rates. 
In the second scheme, 


which is somewhat less 


original, the assured obtains a whole-life with profits | 


assurance, with premium payments limited to twenty | 
in number, and the bonuses are allotted in the usual | 


way. Novelty is introduced—first, by the provision 
that these bonuses are for the first four quinquenniums 
to be converted into larger deferred reversionary 
bonuses vesting at the end of the twenty-year period ; 
and, secondly, by the guarantee that the total amount 
of such increased bonuses shall equal or exceed £35 
per £100 assured. The effect of this guarantee is to 


give the policy at the end of the period a surrender | 


value in excess of the amount paid in premiums, and 


life assurance for the first twenty years is actually | 


obtained at no cost except the sacrifice of the greater | 


part of the interest that might have been earned on the 
twenty premium instalments. Subsequent to the initial 
period the policy becomes an ordinary whole-life 


assurance, with profits, and calls for no special remark | 


beyond the statement that bonuses, in addition to those 
guaranteed, may be declared, in which case their cash 


value would be added to the guaranteed minimum sur- | 


render ‘value. 


APOLOGY. 


Our attention has been directed by Mr. F. Hugh O'Donnell to 


passages on pages 337 and 338 in Mr. Algar L. Thorold’s “Life of 
Henry Labouchere,"’ published by us, with reference to the action for 
libel brought by Mr. O'Donnell against The Times in the year 1888 in 
connection with the articles ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime'’’ which were 
fublished in that newspaper. As Mr. O'Donnell considered these 
passages to contain reflections upon him, we immediately drew 
Mr. Thorold's attention to his complaint, with the result that Mr. 
Thorold at once revised the passages, and a]] future copies of the book 
will contain the passages so revised. 

We desire to state at the earliest possible moment that there is no 
foundation whatever for any imputation on Mr. O'Donnell, and we 
regret the pain and annoyance which Mr. O'Donnell has been inad- 
vertently caused by the publication of the passages in question. 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. d £s. a. 
Half Year... oo ORE 2 


Cheeues and Money Orders should be and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 


SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be 


informed immediately. 


Mr. A.L. HUMPHREYS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF 


LORD NORTH, 


1732-1792. 
By REGINALD LUCAS. 


Author of “ George II. and his Ministers.” &c. 
With Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. 21s. net. 

The Newcastl: Daily Chronicle.—‘‘An admirable biography 
and an extremely interesting one.’’ 

The Scotsman.—‘'A bright and vivid presentment of the 
men and manners and methods of the latter part of the 
18th century.’ 

The Evening Standard.—‘ Brilliant and incisive pictures of 
the several dominating personalities of the time.’ 

The Saturday Review.—‘' Mr. Lucas is a capital guide through 
the mazes of politics and society in the 18th century; he 
introduces us to the right persons.’ 


DANCING, BEAUTY, 
AND GAMES. 


By LADY CONSTANCE STEWART 
RICHARDSON. 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
Ten Shillings net. 


A Czarevitch of the 
Eighteenth Century, 


and other Studies in Russian History, © 
By the Vicomte E. M. De VOGUE, 


Translated from the French by Miss C. M. 
ANDERSON. 


With three Photogravure Portraits. 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE MEASURE OF 
OUR THOUGHTS. 


By REGINALD LUCAS. 


Author of “ The Cheerful Day,” &c. 
Five Shillings net. 


PRETTY WOMEN & 
OTHER NONSENSE. 


(Belinda’s Year Book for 1914.) 
Uniform with “ Kisses and other Nonsense,” &c. 
Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


Little Games for Travellers 
By LADY BELL. 


Author of “ Little Games for Country Houses,” &c. 
One Shilling net. 


The Watteau Series of 
Choice Little Books. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
THE WISDOM OF THE FOOLISH: 


Maxims from the writings of various authors. 


PEEPS INTO PEPYS: 
The Best Things in ‘‘ Pepys’s Diary.” 
Each _in cardboard box, 2s. 6d. net. 


A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187, Piccadilly, 
London, W., and all Booksellers. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
New Edition, with 12 additional Illustrations in Colour. 


Just So Stories. By RUDYARD KIPLING. With 
Illustrations by the Author, and 12 additional Illustrations in 
Colour by JosEPH M. GLEESON. 4to. 6s. net. 


Songs from Books. ®y RUDYARD KIPLING. Uniform 
with Poetical Works, Crown 8vo, 6s. Pocket Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 4s, 6d. net; limp leather, 5s. net. Edition de Luxe 
(limited to 1,000 copies), 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AUTHOR'S ANNOTATED EDITION. 


The Works ‘of Tennyson. with Notes by the 
Author. Edited with new Memoir by HALLAM, LORD 
TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


RAB NDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Crescent Moon. Child Poems. ®y 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. 
Pott 4to. 4s. 6d, net. 


The Gardener. Lyrics of Love and Life. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “ Gitanjali,” 
etc. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Sadhana ; the Realisation of Life. 4 series of 
Lectures, by RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Author of 
‘*Gitanjali,"" &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, sometime 


Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With an introduction by 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Collected Poems. By Newman Howard; 
including ‘‘Kiartan the Icelander,’’ ‘ Savonarola,’’ ‘‘Con- 
stantine the Great,’’ ‘‘ The Guanches: An Idyl,’’ and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


The Ballades of Théodore de Banville. 


Translated into English Verse by ARCHIBALD T. STRONG. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. [Tuesday. 


The Gospel Story in Art. By JoHN LA FARGE. 
Illustrated with 80 P.ates of Famous Paintings described in the 
Text. 4to. 15s. net. [Tuesday. 


Property : Its Duties and Rights — His- 
torically, Philosophically, and Religiously 
Regarded. A Series of Essays by Prof. L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, CANON RASHDALL, A. D. LINDSAY, 
Dr. VERNON BARTLET, Dr. A. J. CARLYLE, H. G. WOOD, 
M.A., and CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. With Introduction 
by the BISHOP OF OXFORD. §8vo. 5s. net. 

MORNING Post.—‘‘ The strength of the book lies in its man 
provocations to a deeper thoughtfulness in regard to matters which 


the average man is apt to dismiss with a sneer at the grudging 
labourer or the grasping capitalist."’ 


British Budgets 1887-88 to 1912-13. 


By BERNARD MALLET, C.B. 8vo. 12s, net. 


Fourth Edition thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 


National Insurance. By A. S. COMYNS CARR, 
W. H. STUART GARNETT, and J. H. TAYLOR, M.B. 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. D. LLoyD GEORGE, M.P. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. 5y sir 
EDWARD COOK. With Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. net. 


Theodore Roosevelt, A» Autobiography. With Ilus- 
trations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE DAILy TELEGRAPH.—“ The autobiography of Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt is ha!l-marked upon every chapter with the finest quality 
possible to autobiographical narrative ; it reflects in every facet the 
character of its narrator, without fear or affectation." 


John Woolman : His Life and Our Times. 


Being a Study in Applied Christianity. By W. TEIGNMOUTH 
SHORE, Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


BY VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


My Life with the Eskimo. ®y ViLHJaLMuR 
STEFANSSON. With Illustrations. 8vo. 17s. net. 
A fascinating record of travel and adventure by the leader of 
the present Canadian Arctic Expedition, who, more than any 
other man living, has lived with the Eskimo and made him- 
self master of their lore and traditions. 


BY VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


Notes on Politics and History. 4 University 
Address. By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M., Chancellor of the 
University of Manchester. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


Modern Parliamentary Eloquence. The Rede 
Lecture delivered before the University of Cambridge, Novem- 
ber 6, 1913. By EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


| Hungary's Fight for National Existence : 


or the History of the Great. Uprising 
Led by Francis Rakoczi II, 1703-1711. 


By LADISLAS BARON HENGELMULLER. With Prefaces 
by MR. JAMES BRYCE and MR, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Part III. Just Published. 


The Golden Bough: A study in Magic 


and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, Litt.D. Third, 
greatly enlarged, and final Edition. 8vo. 


Part VII. BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL. 2vols. 20s. net. 


Joan’s Green Year. Letters from the Manor Farm to 
her Brother in India. By E.L.DOON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Immediately. 


THOMAS HARDY'S NEW PROSE VOLUME, 
A Changed Man, The Waiting Supper, 
and other Tales, concluding with The 
Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 


The Passionate Friends. 8y H. G. WELLS. 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Here are Ladies. By JAMES STEPHENS, Author 
of ‘‘ The Crock of Gold,"’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY'S NEW NOVEL. 


Behind the Scenes in the Schoolroom. 


Being the Experiences of a Young Governess. By FLORENCE 
MONTGOMERY, Author of * Misunderstood."' Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


EDITH WHARTON’'S NEW NOVEL. 


The Custom of the Country. 


WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By EDITH 


*,.* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


THREADS OF GREY AND GOLD. 
6/-. By MYRTLE REED. 
“Written with grace and finish ''—ATHENUM. 


Also by MYRTLE REED. 
HAPPY WOMEN. 


16 Illustrations. 6/-. Queen Louise—Dorothy Words- 
worth— Caroline Herschel— Elizabeth Browning — 
Florence Nightingale—Jenny Lind—Louisa Alcott— 
Queen Victoria. 


Other books by MYRTLE REFD. 


‘‘The Master’s Violin,’”’ ‘' A Spinner in the Sun,’’ Old 
Rose and Siiver,’’ ‘* Lavender and Old Lace,'’ ‘‘ Flower 
of the Dusk,"’ etc. 


LITTLE CITIES OF ITALY: two Series. 


By ANDRE MAUREL. Fully illustrated. 9/- net each. 
Series I :— 
Florence—San Gimignano— Monte Oliveto—Pisa—Lucca 
—Prato — Pistoia—Arezzo— L- cco—Bergamo— Brescia — 
Verona—Vicenza—Padua—Mantua—Argua. 
Series II :— 
Milan— Pavia — Piacenza — Parma— Modena—Bologna— 
Ferrare— Ravenna — Rimini — Pesaro— Urbino— Assisi— 
Perugia — Spello — Montefalco — Spoleto — Orvieto — 
Viterbo, etc. 
‘These brilliant essays . his sympathetic and 
searching study the two volumes should prove 
valuable companions to tourists. ""— Westminster Gazette. 


THE LIFE OF JOHANN 
SEBASTIAN BACH. By sik HUBERT 


PARRY, Bart., Mus. Doc. Cambridge, etc. 12/6 net. 


“* A work of the utmost importance in Musical Literature, 
one of which all Englishman should be prond.'’—Tie 
Times. 


BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 


AUCTION HIGH-LIGHTS. psy 
FLORENCE IRWIN. 3/6 net. 


‘“ The chapter on ‘Nullos’ is alone worth more than 
the cost of the book.'’—Spforting Life. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUCTION 
BRIDGE UNDER THE NEW 
COUNT. by FLORENCE IRWIN. 3/6 net. 


‘’ Treats practically and instructively of the most recent 
developments of the game.’’—Scotsman. 


THE FINE POINTS OF AUCTION 


BRIDGE, together with an Exposition of the 
New Count. By FLORENCE IRWIN, 3/6 net. 


“Not only the best writer on Auction, but the best 
exponent of any card game I know of.'’—From an Expert 
in Bridge. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BRIDGE and 
THE LAWS OF THE GAME. 


By BADSWORTH.” 3/6 net. 
‘* We shall be surprised if this is not acknowledged to be 


the standard authority for some time to come.’ '—Daily 
Telegraph. 
AUCTION BRIDGE and ROYAL 


AUCTION. By“ BADSWORTH.” 3/6 net. 


‘In this manual the points and principles of the game 
are explained by a well-known expert.’’—Scotsman. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Oxford University Press 


| Englands Parnassus 
Compiled by ROBERT ALLOT, 160). 
CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net: 


paper, 10s. 6d. net. 


Edited by CHARLES 
on Oxford India 


The Oxford Book of 


Spanish Verse xuith-xxth Century 


| 


By J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 


Oxford India paper, 9s. net. 


A History of Chess 


By H. J. R. MURRAY. With 160 Illustrations. 
morocco back, 42s. net. 


cloth, 38s. net; 


F'cap 8vo, 7s. net; on 


Royal 8vo, 


An Introduction to English 
Church Architecture 


By FRANCIS BOND. With 1,400 Illustrations. 2 vols., 


4to, {2 2s net. 


THE OXFORD POETS 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; on Oxford India paper, 
from 5s., and in superior bindings. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


The Poetical Works of William 


Blake, including ‘The French Revolution’ 
Edited by JOHN SAMPSON. 


A Century of Parody and 
Imitation 


Edited by W. JERROLD and R. M. LEONARD. 


/F airy Tales and other Stories 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Revised and in part 


new y-translated by W. A. and J. 
Crown 8vo, with 95 Ilustrations, on Oxford India 


EpITION. 


pape-, 5s. net. 


K. CRAIGIE. COMPLETE 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


‘Wells Gardner, Darton &Co., Ltd. 


The New Guv’nor. 


By JOHN BARNETT. 
Cloth, 6s. 

‘* The third of a series called 
The ‘ Fathers and Sons’ 
Library. If the volumes to 
com? are as good as this it 


of these books. . . 
sort of story it ought to be."’ 


THE “FATHERS & SONS” LIBRARY. 


will be a reat blessing to know | 
. Just the , 


—The FIELD. | 


Jim Davis. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 

Cloth, 6s 3rd Edition. 

‘A book that would have 
delighted Stevenson A capi- 
ta! tale and well told.’’— 
PUNCH. 


Martin Hyde. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Cloth, 6s. 


Let me Explain. 


By 
ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘‘ How it Works "’ 
Cloth, 6s. With over 150 
[liustrations by H. PENTON. 

** A book which the modern 
boy should revel in.” 
—ATHENEUM. 
funny as a_panto- 
mime.’’-ABERDEEN FREE 
PRESS. 


A Flutter in 


Feathers. 


By GEORGE CHATER. 
With humorous IIlustrations 
by GEORGE MORROW. 
Cloth, 6s. 

‘*The book is full of 
humorous experiences. It 
has given me some hearty 
laughter.’’—C. K. S. in the 
SPHERE. 


The new book by the author 
of ‘‘The Cruise of the 
Kingfisher.’ 


Bird Cay. 


By 
H. DE VERE STACPOQLE. 
Il'uctrated in Colour by R. 
WHEELWRIGHT. Cloth, 
5s. net. 


Just Published. A new School 

Story with a commendation 

by the Master of Magdalene, 
Cambs. 


What Sort of Chap? 
HORACE H.C. BUCKLEY. 


Illustrated by GORDON 
BROWNE and ROWLAND 
WHEELWRIGHT. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
. 3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; and 44 Victoria St., $.W. 7 


24, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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MARTIN SECKER’S BOOKS 
— A SELECTED CHRISTMAS LIST 
sh DRAMA 
“Magic: A Fantastic Comedy 2/- net G. S. Chesterton 
rols., econd Impression 
The Complete Dramatic Works (3 vols. 25/- net) St. John Hankin 
) The Complete Dramatic Works (6 vols. 5s. net each) 
er, Gerhardt Hauptmann 
BELLES LETTRES 
1m Dramatic Portraits 5/- net P. P. Howe 
? People and Questions 5/- net G. S. Street 
Speculative Dialogues 5/- net Lascelles Abercrombie 
ad Personality in Literature 7/6 net R. A. Scott James 
The Art of Silhouette 10/6 net Desmond Coke 
Vie de Boheme 15/- net Orlo Will'ams |] 
A Coronal: An Anthology 2/6 net L. M. Lamont 
es Hieroglyphics 2/6 net Arthur Machen 
pat CRITICISM 
India J. M. Synge: A Critical Study P. P. Howe 
Henrik Ibsen: A Critical Study , R. Ellis Roberts 
pam Thomas Hardy: A Critical Study Lascelles Abercrombie 
Walter Pater: A Critical Study ttdward Thomas 
— G orge Gissing: A Critical Study Frank Swinncrton 
re William Morris: A Critical Study John Drinkwater 
d. A. C. Swinburne: A Critical Study Edward Thomas 
Y. Each Volume Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
D. Those United States 5/- net Arnold Bennett 
. Fountains in the Sand 7/6 net Norman Douglas 
on Egyptian Aesthetics 7/6 net Réné Francis 
FICTION 
Sinister Street (Fifth Impression) 6/- Compton Mackenzie 
D. Hands Up! 6/- Frederick Niven 
Undergrowth 6/- F. & E. Brett Young 
eal Telling the Truth 6/- William Hewlett 
2 The Fool’s Tragedy 6/- A. Scott Craven 
The Bankrupt 6/- Horace Horsnell 
Fortitude (Third Impression) 6/- Hugh Walpole 
Round the Corner (Fourth Impression) 6/- Gilbert Cannan 
FOR CHILDREN 
ae Kensington Rhymes 5/-net Compton Mackenzie 
NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI LONDON 
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Seeley, Service @ C& 


Founded 1795 
THE = SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
Ry C. R. GIBSON, S.E. Extra os Illustrated. 5s. 
IAN HARDY, NAVAL CADE 
By Commander t. R.N. 
With Coloured I!!ustrations. 


5s. 
WINNING A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 
By Rev. ota aed —— With Introduction by Dr. J. R, MOTT. 27 


Mllustrations. ‘Se 


A CHURCH IN ‘THE WILDS. 


By W_ B_RRROOKE GRUKB. 24 Illustrations. Net 5s. 
THE PRESS Y. 
Rv JAMES }). SYMO Ii ustrations. Net ‘s 


SUB-MARINE ENGINEERING OF TO-DAY. 
By C.W DOMVI! LE-FIFE. Extra crown 8vo. 98 Illustrations. 
ABBEY. 
Ry W. LOF 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


tty C. R GIRSON,F RSE. 25 Wiustrations. Net 2s. 


THINGS SEEN IN OXF OR 


By NORMAN J. DAVIDSON, B.A. Tes) 50 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 
net. Leather. 3s. and 5s. net. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free from JOHN SMITH & SONS SGOW 


. GLA: 
or SEELEY, SERVICE & CO., LTD., 38, GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON. 


Extra crown Svc. 


Net 5s. 


Iliu trated by HERBERT RAILTON. Ex. cr. Svo. 6s. 


The Standard Book on _ Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 


oa _ authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 


its 12th Thousand. 


| unquestioned, 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 8s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 34.) 

That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


a 
| THE BOOK mepecemser || INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 
| . | By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
Y 
MONTHL No. 6d. (Postage 14d.) 
| Chief Contents include— | There are many players who, while familiar 
THE SILENT DRAMATIST. | with the general principles of the game, never 
The — and Methods of the Picture Haywrigh: —By Ernest A. draw even the most simple inference from what 
WHAT SHALL CHILDREN READ? | they see. To them this book should he of great 
Anything they Choose : A Simple Answer to a Parental Problem.— assistance. 
By Thomas Burke. 
THE ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL. 
A LONDON LETTER. 1 
A Plea for Christmas Books on a New Model.—By James Milne. } 
THE ENGLISH FAIRIES. | 
Why D Our Popular Novelists A jate Them ?—By C. E. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Living Authors Who Are Most Read by Women. COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Of all Booksellers or Specimen Copy post free 6d. Annual Subscription 6s. 6d. 10 KING tna COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
| CASSELL & CO. LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 
READ ——— 


“ MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
PRICE 1d. 


Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 


BYSTANDER 


s.W. 


POLITICS 
LITERATURE 
FICTION 


SPORT 
SOCIETY 
DRAMA 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BYSTANDER,’? you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘*“WORLDLY ” SHORT STORIES 
GOLF, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


SPORT: a Speciality. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, | 


Tallis Street, E. 
-60 


PASTIMES IN TIMES 
PAST. 


BY 
Cc. PAUL MONCKTON. 
6/-net; Postage 4d. 


Contents : 

I. Tue History or BripcE. 

II. THe ConstituTionaL History or CHEss. 
LiTTLE-KNOWN SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
IV. Kutinc.”’ 

V. Tue Earty DEVELOPMENT OF FOOTBALL. 
VI. THe History or BOWLS AND SKITTLES. 
CRICKET OR STOOL-BALL. 

GOLF. 
IX. Tue Ipentity or CHESS AND PLAyiING CARDS. 
X. P&me or Lawn TENNIS. 
XI. Tue History or PLayinc Carbs. 
XII. AND CROQUET. 
List of Full-Page Illustrations ;: 


Tue BiritcH PAMPHLET—‘‘ BERSERK ’? CHESSMAN—‘‘ COCK 
THROWING BOWLS IN THE OLDEN Days CREAG ”’: 
CRICKET IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY—GOLF IN THE Low 
Countries—A Type oF SKITTLES—THE oF ‘* MEN.” 


Order through your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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BUMPUS, 
350 Oxford Street, 
W. 


BOOKSELLERS TO 
H.M. THE KING 


Those in search of Xmas 
Gifts should visit 350 
Oxford Street, and inspect 
the beautiful masterpieces of 
binding offered for sale. 
Moderate in price and 
perfection in taste and 
workmanship. 


| SALES BY AUCTION. 


| VALUABLE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


| MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December isth, at 1 vdut: precisely, 
PAINTINGS and DRA INGS, comprising the Properties of the 
RIGHT HON. SIR JOuN ELDON GORST, of Castle Combe, Chippen- 
ham, Wilts; LADY ORCHARDSON, et 148, Alexandra Road, London, 
N.W.; the late A. B. STEW ART, Esq., of Rawcliffe, Glasgow = 
by nt of his widow’ 3s Executor); the tone WALTER BEHRENS 
of “The Acorns,” Fallowfield, Manchester (sold by order of the oe 
tors); MRS. JANE ST ROSS, of Poggio Gherardo, near Florence; MISS 
WILLIAMS, of 14, Carewdon Road, Westcliff ; and also Pr: »perties from 
various private sources and collections, including paintings of the Eng- 
lish and sates Italian Schools, and drawings. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE FIRST PORTION OF THE COLLECTION OF COINS OF THE 
LATE JOHN DUDMAN, Esa. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 15th, and Four Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, First Portion of the COLLECTION of 
COINS of the age foe! DUDMAN, Esq., 28, The Grange Drive, 
Winchmore Hill, (sold by order of the Executors), comprising the 
English, inate. Gallic Scottish and Irish series. 
May be viewed. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at my By No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, Wi, on TUESD DAY, ber 16th, and Following 
at 1 o'clock ENGRAVINGS: ETCHINGS, WOODCUTS, 
"DRAWINGS by Old Masters, together with some Books relating to 
Fine Arts, selected from the collection of the late HORACE STONE 
WILCOCKS, Esq., of Plymouth. 

ay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, December 18th, and Following 
Day, at 1 o’clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, ElcainGs, and DRAW- 
INGS, including the Property of a Gentleman; the Property of LADY 
ORCH ARDSON, of 148, Alexandra Road, N. W.; ; and also of the late 
WALTER L. BEHR ENS, Esq., of “ The Acorns,” Fallowfield, Man- 

chester (sold by order of the Executors). 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
SELL x their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W. on MON mber 22nd, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a large number of 
works on French History, particularly the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Periods, large books on Ornithology by Audubon, bohm, Wolley, 
Morris; Gould’s Birds of Great Britain and of Europe, and other 
‘Scientific Works. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Maytair 5601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS, 
MESTIC EXPERIMENTS and other Plays. 
By I.E, M. AITKEN, Square 16mo. 6d, ne’, paper ; 2s. 6d. net, 
POLITE FOR THE DRAWING ROOM. 
ARNOLD 2s. 6c. net. 


Discount Booksellers and 
Publishers, 


GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE 


DECEMBER REMAINDER LIST (No. 400) 
of Book Bargains now ready. 


All Book-lovers should apply for. these lists which contain many excellent books for 


Christmas Presents 
wh. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, ih Holborn, Lo: 


265 Hig ndon. 
All Books are in new condition as when originally published. No second- -hand books kept 


At Yuletide 
A Comfortable Home and a Cosy Fire 


CONTRAST MOST STRONGLY WITH 


Suffering, Misery and Destitution. | 


Che Church Army 


earnestly asks for Meat, Groceries, Vegetables, Fruits, Cakes, 
Provisions of all kinds, Coals, Blankets, Clothing, Toys and all 
sorts of things suited to the Season, or Money to buy them, to give 


Christmas Cheer 


to Homeless Starving Men and Women, Hungry Families of the 

Unemployed, and to Inmates of 100 Labour Homes, Lads’ Homes, 
Women's Homes, Farm Colony and other Institutions. 

Gifts most gratefully received by Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief 

Secretary, Headquarters, 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 

London, W., Cheques being crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army. " 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS: 
Many Business PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the 
kingdom.—Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, WC. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and 
Tutors, and every information supplied free of charge. 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.—University ScHooL AGENCY, 122 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


PRICES YOUR VALUABLE TRINKBTS. — Gold. 

for t and most relia 

"1833. Capital Counties Bank. Strict 


Street, IPSWICII. 
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valua tmost cash value or offer by r 
RASERS Ltd, i. Goldsmiths, Desk 77 77, Princes 
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THE OIL TRUST, LIMITED. 


Sir John Lane Harrington, K.7 M G. (the Chairman), presiding at the General 
Meeting of the Ou! Trust, Limited, held on 1 hursday at River Plate House, said:— 
When I had the misfortune—because it is nothing else~to become chairman 
of this compary | made the statement that I had examined the affairs of the 
company, and was satisfiet, and 1 expressed great hopes fo the company. I 
made those statements on sta.ement> which were made to me, and had those 
statements been true, | should not have bad to place before you the report I 
have done this year, It has probably been cne of the reasons of my success 'n 
life—of which I ma: claim a little—that I have been accus:omed, in dealing with 
men, to giveth se men my full confidence and believe in their honesty until 
found out that confidence was misplaced, Prriaps it was a mistake. 
That I ca: not s.y° but a ma: does not alter his way of hfe in five minutes. 
It has been a considerable source of satisfacti: n tome to receive a number of 
letrers ‘rom sharehol .ers in the company supporting me in what I have done, 
and I think it is no e.aggeration en my part to say that if I had net stuck to the 
heim there would not now have been a sinxle penny in the coffers of the Oil 
Trust ; but, to use a common expression, you woul t hive been “up the spout " 
long ago. Certain business tran-actions re stated not to be referred to in one 
of the circulars I have seen. Those were the North Caucasian the Central 
Carpathian Oilfields, and the Taranaki (New Zealand) O1 Wells ‘ ompany. 
The Oi! Trust never had a lar-e int. rest in the North Caucasian Oilfields. It 
might have : ad if the money had not been somewhere else. As a result of this 
buswess, which was brought tothe company in April, 1911, the company appears 
to have made a pront of about £1,700 in cash ana £375 in sheres_ It also 
eubscribed for £3,500 of shares. Of the £3,500 worth of shares subscribed 
for £3,000 were sold, as the company was in need of cash, in April, 1912. 
and the balance was s:bseyuen ly sl! prior to the pe.ioi uniter revi w 
During the period under review the company .equired a block of shares which 
have been sold at a profit of about £1.700, which profit is included in the profit nd 
loss account and is bein, used fortne purpose o writing off losses made previou -ly. 
The Cenrrail Carpathian Oilfields was a transaction brcught to the Company 
during the time that I was chairman ;*but it was a business which I never liked 
from the first, and I thi k thar s: bsequent events h,ve justified the opinion that 
I formed of the business at the time. 1 was in a minority on the board. The 
Oil Trust was under a very heavy liability inthe matter, and had we been 
called upon suddenly to mect this liability the Oil Trust would have gone under. 
The British Empire Vilfielus, Limited, was used by the previous direciors of the 
Oil Trust for the purpose of carrying out the flotation of the Taranaki (New 
Zealand) O1l Wells, Limited. In the opinion of your d. rectors che flotation of the 
Taranaki Company shouid have been carried ont by the Oil Trust. 1 do not sce 
that there was any need for this business to be put through by a separa‘e 
company, so that one member of the board might considerably benefit 
therefrom. All the money nevesxary to carry out the flotation of the Taranaki 
Company was lent to the British Empire Oilfields by the Oil Trust. The profit 
which the Oil Trust made out of the transaction was included in the last 
balance-sheet, and, with other profits made, had to be utilised for the purpose of 
writing off a porti n of the prelimina yexpenses and a portion of the losses made 
by our predecessors. We have not wound up the British Empire Oilficlds as 
we thougit; se-ing that the company had cos the Oii Trust about £750 to register it 
Was a pity to wind it up. It is not costing us anything to keep it alive, as 
none of the directors or Managing dwectur are at present drawing any fees. 
There is a possibility of furure success if the c.pita, is re tuced, and once w- are 
clear of | tigation. A suggesti m has bee: made to me that there is a possibility 
on the part of some snareh viders that voluntary liquidation may be suggested. 
I think I may as well tell you right away that if 1 have anythiag to do with it 
there will be no voluntar: liquidation whatever. If thc re is to be a liquitation 
at ail it shall be a compu sory liquidation. 

Mr. Francis Allan, a director, hancew in his resignation, and after a long 
discussion an amendment was carred appointing a committee with 
whom the directors might consult as to new business, «ond as to any 
proceedings that might be taken in connection with the money which had been 
lost. The reso ution for the reduction ot capital aroused a strong procest, and 
it was decided to posipone this suggestion. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 


The Earl of Bessborough, C.V.O., C.B. (the Chairman), pre. 
siding at the Orinary General Meeting of the Ashanti Goldfields 
Corporation, Limited, held at the s:olborn Rest.urant on Thursday, 
said :-‘ The profit earued is about £31,000 less thin in last accounts, 
Nearly £1.,00) of this decrease is owing to our having treated 5,10 
tons less than in the previous year. This however, is not a profit 
lost but on!ty deferred, as that tonn:e is+tillin the ore reserves. The 
expenses, in round fi.ures, are £19.00) wore than in the previons 
year, and this is acc.unted tor raruly by the cifficulties which were 
experienced atthe mines during he last five » onths of he financial year, 
The developed ore reserves now in the mines represent an increase in 
value for the first time for several years. This yerr s reserve, for instance, 
is equivalent in round figures to three years’ profit at the rate of £200,000, 
or four yeurs at the rate of £150000 per annum. Up to recently the cost 
fieures have benefited by the fact that a relatively larce proportion of the 
ere consisted of very cheaply mined —“* quarried "’ would be a better 
term—and inexpensively treated oxydize. ore from Justices’. This 
material has been gradually coming to an end, and is now finished. To 
replace it we are substituting lar er quantities of Obuasi shute ore, 
which is much more difficult aud expe sive to mine and treat, and of 
Ayewn ore, which is «l-o more costly to work. This substituiion of one 
class of ore for another makes « difference to the gener] cost of 1s. 81, per 
ton ont of the 5s. lid. difference for the twe've mo tls reviewed by the 
consuiting eng:neer. Expenditure on deve'opment is only slig itly higher 
than in the previous year,and in viewof theexcellentre u ts obtained I fancy 
no one will be inclined to quarrel with the incre:se in that item. During 
t: e twelve months surveye | in the tect: ical report, however, the develop. 
ment expeaditure and prospecting are viviaeo over a «mal er tonnage than 
4 the previous year,wniclh: makes a difference t the cost per ton of another 

8d. The balance of i crease in cost is due a'most «ntirely to the fact 
ches m erder to improve extractions, the retractory ore is being roasted 
and treated slower than formerly, whicn naturaily entails » somewhat 
higher cost for fuel, stores, furnace repairs, spares, &c. I think that an 
increase in extraction of 5s for every ton of ore trented at the central 
treatmeat plant, at an addit.onal cos: of less than Qs. per ton, will strike 
you as good business. It is a gre t satisfaction tv lear. that No 10 level 
on the Obuasi shute has developed such a very fine run of ore. The ore 
bo iy prove’ there measures 360 ft. lo. g by av »verxge width of 19ft., and 
assays over 32 dwt. At No. 11, our present lowest level, the who e length 
is not yes proved, but according to latest muil advices, daied Novem- 
ber 20, the dimensions anu valve at that date exposed were 200 ft. 
long by 15 ft wide, averaging 51 dwt This repres:nts 14,000 tons 
more than the consulting engineer estimated at September 30, 
and is an adiition of over £100,000 gross to the ore reserves. 
Including the dividend, which will b- posted this atternoon, we have 
distributed £1 095,378, and the present technical report sh «ws that we had 
at septembe 3) last a further profit in si.tit of nearly £00000. As I have 
previously mention-d, that p sition ha-since slightly mproved. Current 
d+velopments are very good, and those that may transpre in the near 
future should be full of interesting possibilit.es Extractions at the central 
treatment plant, where the bulk of our ore is dea!t with, have imerares 
from 87 per cent. to over 92 percent. The labour position, and t' e steps 
taken to mitigate the difficuities have been fully expiaine1, as well as our 
reason; for believing that th shorvage will neither be continuous nor 
permanent Taking into consideration all these points, I think you will 
agree that we are justified in considering the pre-ent position as 
satisfactory, as we state in our report, «nd, I way add, we 
regard the future outlook as distinctly encoura.ing T now move: 
“That the report of the Directors, “ated December 2, 1913, and of the 
anditors, d.ted November 25, 1913, and the acc »unts for the year ended 
June 30, 1913, be received, a» vroved and xdopted.” 

Mr Georg: Eiwards (deputy-chairmin) seconded the motion, whieh 
was carried unanimously. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN STORES 
(GATH & CHAVES). 


The first Ordinary General Meeting of the South American Stores (Gath 
& Chaves), Ltd., was held yesterday at Winchester House. Old Broad Street, 
E.C., Mr. W. Capel Slaughter ‘the Chairman) presiding. The Secretary (Mr. 
Arthur S. Gibbs) read the notices convening the meetings and the auditors’ 
rep rt on the accounts. The Chairman said hat in presenting their report and 
accounts his colleagues and himself cccupied the enviable position of submitting 
for consideration accounts and figures nore satisfactory than those which the 
Company's prospectus invited shareholders to anticipate. The net profits were 
£428,153. The fixed dividends of 6 per cent. on the Prefer+ nce and Ordinary 
shares absorbed £107,572, and the appropriation of the surplus of £141,546 among 
the preference, crdinary and deferred shares. as prescribeu by the articles of asso- 
ciation of the company. permuted of the paymr nt of the following dividends for 
the period of 13 months—on the preterence shares an additional 4 per cent., 
making a tota! diviriend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum; on the ordinary 
shares, additional 5 per cent., making a total dividend at the rate of 114 per 
cent. pec annum; on the def rred sh-res, 6d. a share or 50 percent. These 
results, arrived at after establishing in the first balance sheet a reserve of 
£47 444, and carrying forward £22752, could not, h= thought, fail to be 
regarded as highly satisfacory, After going through he accounts, the 
Chairman said tbat when he was asked to join the »oard he studied the reports 
and figures submitted to him. and accepre: the invitat.on on the understanding 
that he was to be permitted to go to the Arsentine to confer with the local board, 
to inspect the properties, und to make himse f acquainted with the business. 
In one brief sentence, he was more than satisfied with what he saw, 
ani the favourable opinion which he had formed bef: re he started was 
altogether co fi med. The business, which had been built up by the energy 
and resource of Mr. Gath and Mr. Chaves, was being admirably conducted 
with a wonderfully organised system They had secured for it a 
great popularity which, with the assistance of the local b ard, and with 
Mr. Della Valle as general manager, he was not afraid of losing. 
One of the first thing: that engaged attention was the need of utilising their 


freehold land on Florida, which was the Bond St eet of Buenos Aires. The 
local board at once invited him to consi er the .dvisability of utilising their 
freehold for the erection of a palatial cen ral store. tie went into the question 


as thoroughly as he could, «nd was convinced of the necessit of taki sg that step. 
On his return, the b ard we e unanimously of the opinion that the building 
should be taken in hand forthwith ami it w+s t -dayv fairly started. They were 
led to expect that it would be completed and inaugu ated by September next 
year Buildings of this charac er could not be brought into existence without 
l rge expentiiure of money. The directors were, therefore, xlad to be 
able to arrang- quite recently with the house of Emile Erlanger & Co 
for the sale. on terms whic the directors co sidered favourable to the 
Company, of the unissued value of £250,000 of the company's debentures. 
The shareholders would also be asked to pass resolutions sanctioning the 
increase of the ordinary share capital of the company by 240.000 ordinary shares. 
He concluded by moving the avioption of the report, Baron F A. d'Erlanger 
seconded the resolution and it was carried unanimously. The dividends were 
formally approved. and the auditors Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffi hs & Co.) 
reelected. Th- Chairman moved “That the capital of the company be 
increased to £1,952,500 by the creation of 240 000 additional orsinary shares of 
| each, to rank pari pa-su with the e:isting ordinary shares." Mr. Nathan 
seconded the resolution and 't was carried unanimously 
At separate meetings of the preferred ordinary and deferred shareholders, 
the increase of capital was also approved 
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SPIES PETROLEUM 


Mr. J. Annan Bryce, M.P. (the Chairman), presiding at the extraordinary 
General 'Me ting of the Spies Petroleum Company, Limited, h-ld on Thursday 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., said: ‘Our business to-day is to consider a 
proposal for an increase of capital. The circular which you have in your hands 
explains the reason, but I wish tosayafe further words on the subject. The 
proposal is that the capital should be raised from £75,0°0 to £1,500,000 ; but it is 
only proposed to issue ar present £150,000, with options, which, if exercised, will 
bring the issue up to £250,l09. The total issued capital would in that case 
amount to £1,000,000, leaving £5( 0,000 still unissued. The main reason for asking 
the consent of shareh slders to the creation of an amount of capital largely in 
excess of immediate requirements is that the formalities in Russi in connection 
with an increase of capital take a considerable time, while it is highly desirable 
that on occasion the board should be in a position to decide promptly on an issue 
either because an opportunity for busiuess might oceur which had to be dealt with 
immedi itely, or because the conditions of the Money Market might necessitate 
speedy action. Moreover, in view of the fact that the oil interests all over the 
world have a tendency towards concentra ion, it is of great imporiance that your 
company should be recogn sed as having a power of rapid expansion, a power 
which would enable it to make its voice heard when the occasion arises. I 
need. however, hardly say that your directors will only avail themselves 
of such power of issue whep the interests of the company seem to demand 
it, and would, of course, be guided by the view of the possibility of 
earning an adequate return on any issue which they might decide to make. 
I now turn to the reaso1s for ‘he issae which the board has decided to make 
immediately. You wili have seen that two special objects are at present in view. 
The first of these objects is the active development of certain sections of your 
old properties. You are aware that the early properties of the company are 
situated ia the centcal section of the Grosny field, and it had b-en generally 
supposed that thes: properties were approacling exhaustion; but lately the 
developments at depth, bo:h on cone of our own plots and on 
some plots belonging to our neighbours, have shown results so 
excellent as to warrant a recasting of this opinion. Our plot Mistouloff, which, 
until lately, gave only about 3,500 poods per week, is n w giving about 22,000 
poods per week, owing to th boring cf a new well to depth, and 15.000 poods 
per day have recently been obtained from a well on the neighbouring 
property on the North Caucasian Company. Your directors are the efore of 
opinion that the exploitation 0° your central plots at depth should be actively 
prosecuted. Further to the east, and a little to the south of our rich Baskakoft 
plot, we lately acquired, as you know, four plots totalling 40 dessiatines, which 
are known as the South Baskakoff pl ts. On each of ‘hese plots there is one 
well in couse of diilling, but oi! has not yet been reached, aithough, in the 
opinion of the management, the oil strata are now very near. The progress of 
the wo'k bas been slow. There has been, as mentioned at last general 
meeting, some delay fiom non-delivery of pipes; but, apart from this, it 
has been necessary) to proceed with great deliberatio:, not «nly because the 
territory is a new one, of which there has been no previous experience, but 
becau-e, the dp of the strata being severe, much caution has to be exer- 
cised to prevent the descent of the pipes being stopped by cavings of the 
strata. It is, however a very satisfactory feature that the strata encountered 
show strict c nformity w th the strata in plot Baskakoff, and therefore the behef 
is warranted that the prolitic oilsands met with in that plot wi 1 also be ‘ound in 
the four southern plots. ‘The wells on these plot» will have to be drilled to 
upwards of 3,000 ft., and will therefore be costly, so that an extended 
development of the plots calls for the expenditure of large amounts of 
capital. The shape of the plots lends itseif to the location of a large 
number of wells. It will be possible to drill 32 wells on the northern 
boundary alone, and immediately results are obtained from the tri.] 
wells, the policy would be to sink a large number of wells on that line. 
I now come to the sec nd object of the pre-ent issue of capiial namely, the 
providing of funds for the reyiacement of capital expended in the a quisition 
of properties «utside the ol 1 Grosny tield, and for their development. T..e most 
important of these at the mom ntare the properties ac juired in the Cherm j ff- 
Belik field, which is di-tint ab «ut four miles 'o the east of the town of Grosny 
ana in the Wossnes ensk field, about 25 miles to the west of Grosny. The 
former properties extend to 40 dessiatines and the latter to 80 de-siatines. 
In the Chermoieff-Belik field two very sood wells have been brough« into 
production on nei hbo.ring plots, one of them giving 15.000 poods per day, 
and our geologist (Dr. Porio) considers that our plots should give results 
at least as go d, if not bert r. At Wossnessensk oil his already been 
struck on a plot near one of ours, and drillins is being actively prose- 
cuted by our neighbours. In other districts exploration work has been 
carried on, a number of zia:kis have been acquired, and options have Leen 
secured, As you wil have seen from the circular, it is proposed to form a new 
company to work these p-op-riies. A development of them by your c mpany 
alone would involve the expenditure of a very large amou ‘t of capital, ant your 
director~ consider it desirable to secure the co-operation of outside capital, 
while retain ng the management and a p ramount inerest. The terms of sale 
to the new company will be based upon the retunding to th Spies Compa y of 
its outlay anda royalty of one copeck ver pood on the product on, In the event 
of the new company being succrssful, the development will obviously r quire 
further capital. to which the Spics Company would contribute, and your 
directors hope that the re ults «ill warrant them in such furtner contributions. 
Now. gentiewen, | come to the question of the agreement made for the und-r- 
writing of the new issue. The terms are specified in the circular, and your 
directors consider hat they are very satisfactory for the company, especially 
considert:.g the state of the Money Market. It has heen said that a larse bonus 
should have been given to the ~harehold rs, to which I answer that this would 
have been bid finance for the coupany, If anvone asks why an underwriting 
contract has peen th ught necessary. my reply is that previous experience has 

own th:t, even where there has been an underwriting contr ct. the share- 
holders have not taken up the whole of the issue, and it is absolutely necessary 
for the nnance as well as for the credit of the company to make sure of a com- 
plete subscription. I now pa-s from the matter of the issue to the q eston of 
the results of the present year. So far as the first half of the year is con- 
cerned, they fall short, as you wi'l see, of those of the +ame period of last year 
by about £27 v00; b it, notwithstanding a loss of about £45 000 by thestrik , your 
directors hope that the resu'ts of the latter half of the year will enable :hem to 
Maintain tne dividend at last year's level. You are aware that the contract for 
the sal- of oil made in June 1909. was:‘ue to end at December 31, 1914. Under 
thatc ntract there was for the rst 6,500,000 poods a minimum price of 16 copecks 
and a maximum of 25 copecks, and for deliveries in excess of that amount Baku 
price minus ceriain deductions. It is an absolute necessity for a producing 
Company to make certain of an outle: for its ou put. At the time the contract 
Was made it was an excellent one, and was of advantage -o the company for the 
first three years. Latierly t e contract has, of course, been burdensome, and you 
will be glad to learn tat a new con'ract has been made. to come into operation on 
Janu ry 1 1914. Under this contract, up to 18,000,000 poods per annum are 
taken he full Baku price. To compensate the buyers for the cancelment of the 
old contract, the difference in price on the first 6 5-0,000 poods will be spread 
Over three y~ars | y a deduction of 4 copecks unti‘ the whole : ifference is made 
nh I conclude by moving: ** That the capital of the company be increased to 

1,500.000 by the creation of 1,500.00) shares of 10s. eacn, numbered from 
1,50),001 to 3,000,000, inclusive.’ I will ask Mr. Milne to second that. 


The motion was carried unanimously and the proceedings then terminated. 


THE GREAT EXTENSION OF 
MOTOR OMNIBUS TRAFFIC 


The London Type of Motor and London system of 

management and service to be inaugurated throughout 

England, in Districts of Greatest Population, by Greater 
Omnibus Services, Limited. 


The comparative test between motor-omnibus transportation and rail- 
way transportation, proposed by Mr. Stuart A. Curzon, Managing 
Director of Greater Omnibus Services, Limited, draws attention to the 
great strides which motor-omnivus services have made and are making, 
and to the great advance in economy and in regularity of service which 
is now made possible as the fruit ot years of experience in the manage- 
ment of motor-omnibus services in town and country. Even as short a 
time ago as 1911 few, indeed, could have brought themselves to believe 
that a given number of passengers could be conveyed tor the distance 
ot an average railway journey at less cost and at greater speed by 
motor-omnibus than by railway, yet that is the basis ot the comparative 
test which Mr. Stuart A. Curzon has urged upon the President and 
members of the Royal Commission on British Railways as the best means 
ot demonstrating clearly, once and for all, the greater economy of the 
motor-omnibus. 

The great activity in the establishment of motor-omnibus services 
which was predicted some months ago has already commenced, and 
under arrangements with Greater Omnibus Services, Limited, motor- 
omnibus transportation is now inaugurated in a number of towns and 
populous districts, and services in a still larger number of districts— 
the total population of which is in the millions—are now in negotiation. 

The Marquis of Tweeddale has recently joined the board ot Greater 
Omnibus Services, Limited, and im order to cope with the boom in 
motor trafic, and to maintain the commanding position which the 
company holds in this field, by virtue of its vast facilities and important 
contracts, arrangements have been made for a considerabie increase of 
capital by the issue of £200,000 in shares. The company has completed 
all the essential plams toi a system %f motor-omnibus services which, 
under a central ownership and management, will traverse all the princi- 
pal roads of England, connecting large towns, small towns, and villages. 
Services of motor-omnibuses, of the type brought to perfection in London, 
will be inaugurated in other cities and towns of large population in 
England which at present have not the advantages of motor-omnibus 
service. Motor-omnibus lines between the large cities, towns, and 
villages in large centres of population will also be operated. Thus 
eventually the services from the various centres will be linked with one 
another so that it may be possible, by transferring from one service to 
another, to travel the length and breadth of England without using 
any other form of transportatio: than the motor-omnibus. The new 
company, Greater Omnibus Services, Limited, should thus become to the 
larger towns what the London General Omnibus Company, Limited, is 
to London. The extensions of the new company will follow. The many 
and diverse forms of service such as are seen in the case of the London 
General Omnibus Company are examples of the types of service the new 
company has in mind in planning its extensions. These different forms 
af service are made possible, frrst, by the great ease and rapidity with 
which motor-omnibuses can be transferred from one centre to another; 
second, by the promptitude with which new routes can.be added to the 
service; and third, by the great radius of action of the motor-omnibus. 

Associated with the company as directors are Mr. F. W. Sanderson, 
who was for twenty years traffic manager of the London General 
Omnibus Company; Mr. Stuart A. Curzon, engineer, formerly of the 
L.G.O.; Mr. Harold Plumridge, late of the purchasing department of 
oe tee and Mr. C. G. Windsor, of the General Omnibus Supply, 

imited. 

The new company, therefore, has the advantage of entering a business 
field in which all the experimental work has already been done by the 
London General Omnibus Company, and the still greater advantage of 
the fact that the management of all its principal departments will be 
in the hands of men who have been engaged im this business for many 
years, and have been identified with this great and highly profitable 
new industry from its inception. 

Greater Omnibus Services, moreover, enjoys an additional advantage 
in that it is equipped with omnibuses of proved efficiency. The London 
General Omnibus Company has contracted to supply a fleet of motor- 
omnibuses, so that the new company is able to start operations imme- 
diately with vehicles of proved reliability. The new company, on its 
part, has bound itself not to work these omnibuses within a distance 
of thirty miles of Charing Cross or im amy way in competition with the 
London General Omnibus Company. 

Other omnibuses will be built for the new company in the Walthamstow 
works, where the L.G.O. omnibuses have beem constructed, and will be of 
precisely the same type as has proved so efhcient in the L.G.O. service. 

Londoners may not have realised it, but it is a fact that no other city 
in the world now enjoys so perfect a system of street transportation. 
The superiority and convenience of the London motor-omnibus and the 
magnificent development of London motor-omnibus services during Mr. 
Curzon’s administration as engineer have attracted the attention of all 
the capital cities of the world. 

Municipalities throughout England are turning their attention now to 
the system developed by the London General Omnibus Company, and to 
the special type of motor-omnibus which represents the concentrated 
experience of years. It is in these municipalities that the new company, 
Greater Omnibus Services, Limited, has met with its first and most 
cager reception. 

Visitors to holiday resorts, whose patronage has caused the remarkable 
increase in motor char-a-banc business in the last two years, will 
catered for by another important denartment of the company’s service. 
With its very large fleet of cars, and owing to the speed and ease with 
which cars can be transferred from one centre to another, the company 
is able to put cars into the holiday pleasure tour service whenever the 
profit of such service makes it worth while, and to withdraw the cars 
and place them in regular service the moment the holiday demand 

ecreases. As privately owned motor char-A-banc cars must be idle 
when the holiday demand is at am end, Greater Omnibus Services, 
Limited, have a distinct advantage in this respect, as their motor- 
omnibuses will be earning profits daily in regular services, both before 
and after they are assigned to the holiday pleasure service. An example 
of this class of trafic was the great fleet of privately chartered motor- 
omnibuses which appeared at the Derby this year. 


NEXT WEEK’S OMNIBUS ISSUE 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the Issue of Shares of 

GREATER OMNIBUS SERVICES, LIMITED, will be 

OPENED on MONDAY next. Copies of the Prospectus may 

be had on application to the Secretary. Mr. Frank S. Baker, 
98, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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THE RICCARDI PRESS EDITION OF 


@,The Indian Stories 
of F. W. Bain 


IN TEN VOLUMES 


A DIGIT OF THE MOON : A Hindoo Love Story. 
THE DESCENT OF THE SUN : A Cycle of Birth. 
Volumes I11.-X. in 1914. 

Professor Bain’s Indian Tales are here united to Mr. 

Horne’s type, which, like the stories, is unique and 

faultless in its kind. 

The edition forms a special section of the Octavo 

Series of the Riccardi Press Books, limited to 500 

sets, on Riccardi handmade paper (9} in. X 6} in.). 

Michalet boards, canvas back and gold lettering, £6 

net per set; natural grain parchment, gold lettering 

fio net per set. (Payable as vols, are published). 
The Special Prospectus, with specimen page, post free. 

‘The stories have made for themselves an honourable place in 
English literature. They do really give something of the Hindoo 
attitude towards life... . It is very appropriate to issue such 
stories as ‘beautiful books,’ and the Riccardi Press, whose printing is 
valued by all who appreciate such things, were well advised in putting 


forth this edition, which can be recommended unhesitatingly to all 
who know what books should be.”—Cambridge Review, 


[Above now ready: 


For particulars of other volumes uniform with the above—“ MARIUS 
THE EPICUREAN,” “RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 
YAM,” “THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE "—see the 
Prospectus of the Octavo Riccardi Press Books, post free. 


THE RICCARDI 


Canterbury Tales 
of Geoffrey Chaucer 


*,° Vol. I11., completing the work, will be issued on Dec. 16. 


Reprinted after the Text of W. W. SKEAT. With 

36 Water-Colour Plates by W. RUSSELL FLINT, 

reproduced by the Medici Process. 45 2 copies for 

England, on Riccardi handmade paper. 3 vols, 

boards, £7 17s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £9 9s. net 

per set. 10 copies on vellum, bound limp Kelmscott 

vellum, with duplicate set of Plates in portfolio, 

£47 §s. net per set. 

Prospectus, with specimen plate and page, post free. 

“A Royal Chaucer. . . . When the name of this series has been 

mentioned, it is unnecessary to say much more by way of describing 


the typography of the volume. We cannot suggest any improvement.” 
—Saturday Review. 
“It has been lett to The Medici Society to produce books in 
which the main principles of William Morris have been fol owed as far 
as they are compatible with commercial exigencies. In *The Canter- 
bury Tales,’ the type is of dignified form, the paper not dissimilar to 
that of the finest of the fifteenth century books, the pages arranged 
with due regard to proportion.” —The Times. 


PRESS EDITION OF 


“ The fortunate possessors of this Chaucer will find the coloured 
plates very charming.""—Oxford Magazine. 


For particulars of other volumes uniform with the above—“ LE MORTE 
D’ARTHUR,” “THE HEROES," “THE SONG OF 
SOLOMON,” “EVERYMAN "—sce the Prospectus of the Quarto 
Riccardi Press Books, post free. 


*.* Please ask for the special Prospectus, in the Riccardi types, of Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Riccardiana. 
An illustrated List of Books published by Mr. Lee Warner may be had post free on request, 


*,” The Society’s Galleries will remain open until 6 p.m. on Saturday, December 20th. 


The Medici Prints 


@, The Medici Society begs to notify intending Purchasers that ORDERS FOR FRAMED PRINTS FOR 
DELIVERY BEFORE CHRISTMAS should be placed NOT LATER THAN DECEMBER 15 Tu, or delay and 


disappointment may ensue, 


Late orders should name ‘wo or more alternative styles of Frame. 


G, The latest issues mentioned below may be taken as representative of the series of Prints—totalling nearly 


z00—which have now been published, 


Application is invited for The Society’s complete Prospecrus anp 


Caravocur, fully illustrated, 6d. post free ; Summary Catatocur, 2d. post frec; Annotatep List or New Prints, 
post free ; Noves on rut Framinc oF Pictures, with 18 Coloured Plates, 1s. post free. 


Ital. BOTTICELLI : Primavera 
LXV. 22} in. X 35} in. (Florence) 305, 
Ital. CATENA: The Martyrdom of 
LXXII. S. Christina 

12} in. X 143 in. (Venice) 125. 6d. 
Ital. GIOTTO: S. Francis and the Birds 
LVI. 21% in. 16} in. (Assisi) 225. 6d. 
N.P.S.. LAWRENCE: William Wilberforce 
XIII. 18} in. X 203 in. (N.P.G.) 125. 6d. 
Ital. FILIPPINO LIPPI: Portrait of 
LI. himself 

14} in. x (top) 8} in., (bottom) 

10}sin. (Uffizi) 105. 6d. 

Ital. FILIPPINO LIPPI (7): An Angel 
LXIII. before a Walled City 

144 in. X 12} in, (Liechtenstein) 25s. 

%,% Edition limited to 300 numbered copies. 

Ital. LUINI : The Holy Family 
LIX. 153 in. X 12} in. (Liechtenstein) 175. 


Flem. MEMLINC : The Duke of Cleves 
XXVII. 15} X 9% in. (N.G.) 12s. 6d. 
Eng. MILLAIS : The Boyhood of Raleigh 
XXXIV 15} in. X 17} in. (Tate) 125. 6. 
Flem REMBRANDT : The Rape of Europa 
XXXI. 17 in. X 21 in. (Berlin) 305. 

* .* Edition limited to 250 copies for England. 
Flem. REMBRANDT : An Old Pole 
XXXIII 20$ in. x 14 in. (Hermitage) 225. 6d. 
Eng. REYNOLDS: The Fortune Teller 
XX. 194 x 15} in. (Tennant) 125. 6d. 
Eng. ROMNEY : Mrs. Taylor, née Janverin 
XXXV 183 in. X 15} in. (Sir H. Lane) 


(Immediately) 255. 
* .* Edition limited to 300 numbered copies. 
L. DA VINCI (?) (VERROCCHIO ?) : 
The Annunciation 
11} in. X 25 in. (Uffizi) 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 7 Grafton St., London, W, 
Also at THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 83 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


the Proprietors by W. H. Son, E.C., and Published 
ovent Garden, in the Parish 


by Recinatp WEBSTER Pace, ae Office, 10 King 
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